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é Recent Textbook Publications 


All About David, by Elizabeth Mifflin 
Boyd. The John C. Winston Company, 629 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [IIlinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Elizabeth Mifflin Boyd, confronted with 
four realists in the persons of four young 
grandsons, found it expedient to supply 
“boys like us” as characters for this story. 
Out of their experience has come the story 
of the things that happened to David, nine 
years old. If David has improved upon the 
ingenuity of other nine-year-olds for making 
things happen, it perhaps may be credited to 
a certain scope of environment which in- 
cluded, in addition to his city home, his 
grandfather’s farm and an ocean beach. 

The author has employed plenty of ob- 
stacles to provide thrills but she has not for- 
gotten that vital necessity of the small boy’s 
ego, becoming a hero. Drawings by Tony 
Sarg. Suitable to grades two to four. 


Greased Lightning, by Sterling North. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. The John C. Win- 
ston Company, 629 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 96 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

A case of misplaced affection, would be 
the verdict of a certain point of view, lack- 
ing in humor, after considering the case of 
Zeke, the nine-year-old Midwestern farm 
boy, and Lightning, the runt pig. Lightning 
is a pig with personality, but he seems 
well on the way to developing into a porcine 
Charlie McCarthy, whose personality owes 
much of its appeal to completely irresponsible 
behavior. Keeping faith with Lightning, in 
view of his persistent peccadillos, constituted 
something of a burden to Zeke, but the boy 
never failed his pig. 


The Kurt Wiese illustrations not only add 
to juvenile gayety but contribute a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the serio-comic nature 
of this story of a boy and his pet. 

Greased Lightning will prove a find for the 
primary reading teacher who is looking for 
easy, interesting, sequential supplementary 
reading for remedial or advanced classes. 


Lassie Come-Home, by Eric Knight, Ilus- 
trated by Margaret Kirmse. The John C. 
Winston Company, 629 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 256 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

Here is an epic dog story, written by a 
master of English prose and illustrated by 
an artist whose interest in dogs results in 
etchings of them that seem to impart human 
qualities. Lassie’s wanderings in search of 
her boy master, Joe Carraclough, are on a 
Homeric scale. The Carracloughs’ poverty, 
that leads to the sale of Lassie to the bad- 
tempered Duke, is modern streamline pov- 
erty; the word “relief” enters in, but their 
stern code of honest effort and independence 
never is forsaken by the Carracloughs. Hap- 
pily for the younger reader this family’s diffi- 
culties are resolved in a happy ending. 

Here is material of a subtle character 
building value with an emotional appeal not 
likely to be lost upon any reader of junior 
high age and up. The publisher’s editor 
says: “If this juvenile editor knows her busi- 
ness, here is a book of Newberry Medal 


timber.” We are not inclined to quarrel with 
her. 


Liability for School Accidents, by Harry 
N. Rosenfield. Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, New 
York. Cloth. 220 pages. Price, $2.00. 

An instructor in school law, who is also 
a member of the staff of the New York 
City board of education, has gone to court 
records and opinions of state legal and edu- 
cational officials to provide school function- 
aries with guidance regarding the legal im- 
plications of negligence and the principles of 
liability. Further, in line with the intensive 
drive for safety education in the schools, he 
discusses specific administrative practices 
which will help prevent scores of accidents. 
Fully a third of the text is devoted to legal 
references and a Table of Cases by States. 

“Our Freedoms,” a five-book series pub- 
lished by Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

The Rights We Defend, by Chester S. Wil- 
liams. Paper. Illustrated in color. 71 pages. 

Right of Free Speech, by Chester S. Wil- 
liams. Paper. Illustrated in color. 84 pages. 

Teaching Democracy, A Teachers’ Manual. 
Paper. 29 pages. 

In addition to a teachers’ manual, Teach- 
ing Democracy, there are five titles in this 
“Our Freedoms” series edited by J. W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education: 
The Rights We Defend, Right of Free Speech, 
Liberty of the Press, Fair Trial, Religious 
Liberty. Designed for use in junior and sen- 
ior high-school classes, extra-curricular clubs 
and by naturalization and other adult groups, 
the series promotes its avowed purpose to 
make more vital and specific the meaning 
of the democratic safeguards of the Bill of 
Rights through biography and real situa- 
tions. Both text and numerous illustrations 
in color are based upon carefully documented 
sources. 


Materials are selected and employed so 
as to develop historical perspective that will 
result in well-grounded personal convictions 
regarding democracy. Says the editor: 

“Such convictions must grow out of an 
understanding of the historical struggle of 
mankind, the successes and setbacks in reach- 
ing toward freedom, the costly sacrifices 
made in the past in opposing despotism and 
winning right. People must see these modern 
times in their setting in order to possess a 
quiet confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
the democratic ideal.” 


The teachers’ manual is valuable not only 
for its concrete helps in teaching democracy 
but for its bibliography and list of “Plays 
and Songs of Liberty.” 


Freedom American Style, by Alan F. Grif- 
fin. Henry Holt and Company, 2626 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 182 pages. Price, $0.80. 

Here is a more formal approach to a study 
of what democracy means to us, intended 
for supplementary class material at the sen- 
ior high-school level, or for outside reading. 
The author first analyzes the meaning of 
freedom, and then clarifies that meaning by 
sketching the history of freedom from the 


days of ancient Greece to the present crisis. 
Wisely he leaves chronological history to the 
textbooks and confines his efforts to making 
us think through the problems of freedom 
in order that as present and future citizens 
we may be better qualified to defend and 
preserve our freedom. 

The Shifting of Federal Taxes and Its Im- 
plications for the Public Schools, by Leslie 
L. Chisholm. The Journal of Experimental 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin. Cloth. 84 
pages. 

This study is based upon a comparison of 
tax revenues drawn from each state by the 
Federal Government during the period 1928 
to 1936 and a similar comparison of taxes 
levied by state and local governments. States 
are given ability groupings based upon the 
Model Tax Plan recommended by the Na- 
tional Tax Association. The author then pro- 
ceeds to show how the incidence of Federal 
taxation has changed since 1928 so as to re- 
sult in states having least ability to support 
local governmental services contributing rela- 
tively larger percentages of Federal tax reve- 
nue. 

He then examines changes in educational 
need during the same period, and concludes 
that education’s hope for adequate financial 
support during the next decade or so rests 
upon “three possibilities: (1) economic pros- 
perity beyond the level experienced during 
1928 and 1929, (2) tax reduction at the fed- 
eral level to give a stronger economic base 
of state and local taxation, and (3) federal 
aid to education. In a majority of states the 
only hope seems to lie in the last of the fore- 
going three possibilities.” 

Stating that more careful study is due 
the question as to the degree to which in- 
direct aid to education results from federal 
aids to states for services other than educa- 
tion, the author finds that “such aid has not 
been sufficient to enable educational expendi- 
tures to keep pace with total governmental 
expenditures or even to maintain the level 
of expenditures for education during previous 
years.” 

Understanding American Business, by 
Humphrey B. Neill and Howard M. Cool. 
The Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 
448 pages. 

The authors acknowledge the courtesies of 
the National Better Business Bureau in put- 
ting at their services the files and facilities 
of the bureau. The title of the book explains 
its purpose. Contributions of business to 
American life are emphasized, but the authors 
face both weaknesses and need for reform 
and deal fairly with such developments as 
co-operative merchandising. 

Tula, A Little Pueblo Girl, by Jeannette 
Smith. McKnight & McKnight, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 96 pp. Price, 
$0.88. 

Particularly timely is the publication of 
this book about the manner of life of the 
Pueblo Indians during the year (1940) when 
the American Southwest celebrated the Cen- 
tennial of Coronado’s expedition up from 
Mexico. Liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs, the subject matter is unified around 
the activities of a small Indian school girl 
It provides a great deal of information re 
garding homes, industry, school and pets oi 
the Pueblo Indians. 

The author is a primary teacher in the 
Springfield schools. 
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EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Program: 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION Notice. The Nominating Committee, Mr. W. C. Handlin, chair- 


man, wil! meet immediately after adjournment of the afternoon 
ELK’S CLUB, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 26 session in the auditorium. Nominations will be made for president, 


7 first vice-president, second vice-president, third vice-president and 
3:00 CaLt To ORDER ’ one member of the Executive Committee who will serve as Chairman 
Mr. B. F. Shafer, Superintendent of Schools, of Finance. A member of the Illinois State Examining Board will 


Freeport, Illinois, President also be nominated. Members will also be nominated for the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle Board. 
INVOCATION * 


Mr. E. C. Fisher, Superintendent of Schools, 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Peoria, Illinois 
ELK’S CLUB, THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 26 
Platform Guests, Past Presidents of the I.E.A. 
8:00 CALL To ORDER 


PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM 

Mr. Orville T. Bright, Superintendent of Schools, 
Flossmoor, Illinois, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
PRESENTATION OF GAVEL 


Mr. Orville T. Bright 


3:15 PRESENTATION OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS aia a 
Mr. V. L. Nickell, Superintendent of Schools, HE F'RESIDENT S ADDRESS 
Champaign, Illinois, Chairman Mr. B. F. Shafer 


CoMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION ApprEss: THE EDUCATION OF THE PROBLEM 
Mr. Ernest R. Britton, Superintendent of CHILD 


Schools, Effingham, Illinois, Chairman Mr. Edward H. Stullken, Principal, Montefiore 


Cieneasiontidn ann Mintnmemninee Maes Special School, Chicago, Ill., First Vice-President 


Mr. S. B. Sullivan, Principal, Community High 
School, West Frankfort, Illinois, Chairman 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


9:45 RECEPTION AND DANCE 
Ball Room, Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
All delegates and their friends are invited. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
Mr. W. C. Handlin, Principal, Community High 


School, Lincoln, Illinois, Chairman * 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 


Mr. Karl L. Adams, President, Northern IIli- DI vi Ss I Oo NAL M EE T IN G Ss 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois, FRIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 27, 9:30 A. M. 


Chairman DrvisIons 
CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TENURE Blackhawk 


Mrs. Blanche Cline Merwin, Carbondale, Illi- 
nois, Chairman 


PLACE OF MEETING 

South Table, Ball Room, Abra- 

ham Lincoln Hotel 

Central East Table, Ball Room, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel 

Chicago Main Floor, Elks Auditorium 

DuPage Valley West Table, Ball Room, Abra- 

ham Lincoln Hotel 


CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. Orville T. Bright, Superintendent of Schools, 
Flossmoor, Illinois, Chairman 


East Central 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

Mr. Charles McIntosh, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Monticello, Illinois, Treasurer 
REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

Mr. Edward H. Stullken, Principal, Montefiore 
Special School, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 
BUDGET 

Mr. Orville T. Bright 


4:15 Proposep CONSTITUTION AND By-LAw AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 


5:15 Open House, William Bishop Owen Memorial 


Building 
All delegates and friends are cordially invited to visit 
the state headquarters. Refreshments will be served. 


Frontispiece: The Stephen Foster Singers of 


Peoria’s Manual High 
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Parlor J, Abraham Lincoln 

Hotel 

Eastern Parlor H, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel 

Illinois Valley Lounge, Main Floor, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel 

Lake Shore Room 303, Elks Building 

Mississippi Valley Lounge, Main Floor, Abraham 

Lincoln Hotel 

Parlor I, Abraham Lincoln 

Hotel 

Northwestern Mezzanine, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel 

Peoria Room 601, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel 

Rock River Parlor F, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel 

South Central Parlor K, Abraham Lincoln 

Hotel 


Northeastern 
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Southern Palm Room (West), Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel 
Southwestern Palm Room (East), Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel 
Southeastern Room 501, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel 
Western Lounge, Main Floor, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel 
The delegates will submit their credentials to 
the credentials chairmen of the respective Divi- 
sions at this time. The chairmen will bring these 
credentials to the meeting of the Credentials 
Committee at the Leland Hotel at 11:00 a.m. 
The delegates will discuss committee and 
other reports at the divisional meetings. 


* 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
ELK'S CLUB, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 27 
1:30 BusINEss 
REPORT OF THE CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
Mr. Leon Lundahl, Superintendent of Schools, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois, Chairman 
REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Mr. W. C. Handlin, Chairman 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMITTEE AND OTHER RE- 
PORTS 
CoMMITTEE ON ResotuTions (Public Relations) 
Mr. V. L. Nickell, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 
Mr. Ernest R. Britton, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 
Mr. S. B. Sullivan, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
Mr. W. C. Handlin, Chairman 
CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 
Mr. Karl L. Adams, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TENURE 
Mrs. Blanche Cline Merwin, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. Orville T. Bright 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Mr. Charles McIntosh 


“America” (First and Last Stanzas) All 

Mr. G. Arthur Browne, Dean of Men, Lincoln 

Community High School, Lincoln, Illinois, leader 

Mr. David Hanger, Lincoln, Illinois, Accom- 
panist 
In MEMORIAM 

Mr. Fisher 
PRESENTATION OF TOASTMASTER 
PRESENTATION OF GUESTS AT SPEAKERS TABLE 

Mr. Raymond Moore, Principal, Lake Forest 
Community High School, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
Toastmaster 
PRESENTATION OF Past PRESIDENT’S Key To Mr. 
B. F. SHAFER 

Mr. Edward H. Stullken, First Vice-President 
ComMMUNITY SINGING 

Mr. Browne, Directing 
SELECTIONS 

Stephen A. Foster Singers, Manual Training 
High School, Peoria, Illinois 

Miss Ginevra Chivington, Director 

Miss Margaret Heitzman, Accompanist 
GREETINGS FROM THE NATIONAL EpucATION Asso- 
CIATION 

Dr. Donald DuShane, President 
ForuM ON TEACHER TENURE 

Mrs. Blanche Cline Merwin, Carbondale, IIli- 
nois, Chairman 

Mr. Harold W. Norman, President, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, Bannockburn, Illinois 

Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, Legislative Chairman, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Hon. Lottie Holman O’Neill, Member of the 
Illinois House of Representatives, Downers Grove, 
Illinois 

Miss Mary Entsminger, Assistant Professor, 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois 

Mr. Eal H. Hanson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rock Island, Illinois 


* 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Mr. Edward H. Stullken, Chairman ELK’S CLUB, SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBR 28 
BuDGET 








Mr. Orville T. Bright 9:30 ReEPorRT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 


* 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
ELK’S CLUB, FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 27 
7:00 ANNUAL BANQUET 
Honoring Dr. Donald DuShane, President of 
the National Education Association, Superintendent 
of Schools, Columbus, Indiana 
(The doors will open at 6:30 p.m.) 
CALL To ORDER 
Mr. Orville T. Bright 
INVOCATION 
Mr. E. C. Fisher, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Illinois 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. John W. Thalman, Superintendent of 
Waukegan Secondary Schools, Waukegan, Illinois, 
Director 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF REPORT 
Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 


REPORT OF THE BoarpD oF DIRECTORS 
Mr. B. F. Shafer, Chairman 


CONSIDERATION OF CONSTITUTION AND By-Law 
AMENDMENTS 


UNFINISHED AND NEw BusINEss 


PRESENTATION OF NEw OFFICERS 
Mr. Shafer 


ADJOURNMENT 
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General Information 


HEADQUARTERS.—The Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel has been selected as the 
headquarters for the association. 

REGISTRATION.—Registration may 
be made in the lounge of the Elks 
Club, 509 South Sixth Street. Mem- 
bership receipts must be presented. 
Special badges will be provided dele- 
gates upon the presentation of their 
credentials. 

MemBersH1P.—Membership is open 
to all persons engaged in or interested 
in educational work in Illinois. 

The payment of the annual dues en- 
titles one to attend all sessions of the 
Annual Meeting, and also to one year’s 
subscription to ILtiNors EpucATION, 
the official publication of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

All those who have paid membership 
fees in any of the Division meetings 
since January 1, 1940 will be furnished 
admission badges free from any other 
charge. 

Prace oF Meetinc.—All general 
sessions will bc held in the auditorium 
of the Elks Club, one block east and 
one and one-half blocks south of the 
headquarters hotel. The annual ban- 
quet will be held in the Elks Audi- 
torium. 

BANQUET TIcKETS.—Tickets for the 
banquet may be secured by delegates 
through their Divisions previous to the 
opening of the convention. Others may 
secure their tickets by forwarding or- 
ders to the state office. A limited sup- 
ply of banquet tickets will be avail- 
able at the registration desk. Price, 
$1.50. 

Wuo ARE THE DeELEGATES?—The 
delegates to the Representative Assem- 
bly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committees. These are the members 
of the present state association com- 
mittees on Finance, Legislation and 
Resolutions, elected by their respective 
Divisions this year, 1940. See pages 
22 and 23. 

2. All ex-presidents and ex-secre- 
taries of the state association, resident 
in Tilinois. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divi- 
sions. 

These are the presidents elected in 
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1940 by the several Divisions. They 
will serve this year as delegates and 
next year as chairmen of their dele- 
gations. 

4. The regular delegates appointed 
by each of the Divisions on a basis of 
one delegate for every 100 members or 
major fraction thereof enrolled this 
year. If any delegate cannot attend 
the state meeting, he should assign his 
duties to some regularly appointed 
alternate who can and will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


* 
Other Meetings 


Tue Itirmors Crry SuPERINTEN- 
DENTS ASSOCIATION will dine at 6:00 
p.M. on Thursday, December 26, at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. Reservations 
may be made at the registration desk or 
at the hotel. 


Tue AFFILIATED TEACHERS ASSOCI- 
ATIONS OF ILLINOIS will meet in the 
committee room of the Archives Build- 
ing beginning at 9:30 am. Friday, 
December 27. 


THe Itirors County SupPERIN- 
TENDENTS ASSOCIATION will meet in 
the Palm Room, Abraham Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Thursday, December 26, at 1:00 
p.m. A dinner and program will be 
presented at 6:00 p.m. 


Tue ILtrnots ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION state com- 
mittees will meet Friday, December 27, 
at 9:30 a.m. in the auditorium of the 
Centennial Building. The annual 
meeting of the association will be held 
in the Centennial Auditorium begin- 
ning at 10:30 A.m., at which time Miss 
Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, Missouri, 
president of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association will speak 
in panel with subject, “The Job of the 
Elementary Principal in the School of 
Today and Tomorrow.” Others partici- 
pating in the panel include Dr. Edwin 
H. Reeder, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, and Mr. Warren 
P. Shepherd, superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools at Taylorville, Tlinc :. 
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Delegates 


Tue ILutmors ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOL SECRETARIES will have a lunch- 
eon organization meeting at the Le- 
land Hotel at 1:30 p.m. December 27. 
Dr. W. J. Hamilton, superintendent of 
schools, Oak Park, Illinois, will speak 
with subject, “What I Feel a Secre- 
tary Should Be.” Mrs. Elberta Mac- 
Gregor, Michigan state membership 
chairman, will speak for the National 
Association. All school clerks and sec- 
retaries are invited to attend the meet- 
ing. Reservations may be made with 
Miss Louise Messenger, York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
or at the hotel. 


THe CONFERENCE ON TEACHER 
TENURE as sponsored by the state Ten- 
ure Committee will be held in Room 
303 of the Elks Club immediately 
after adjournment Thursday after- 
noon, December 26. Tenure repre- 
sentatives from the various Divisions 
and members of the Tenure Com- 
mittee are requested to be present. 


(ther Events 


Detta Kappa Gamma will have a 
luncheon Friday noon, December 27, 
at the YWCA, 425 South Fifth Street. 
Reservations may be mailed to Mrs. 
George Helmle, 1317 South College 
Street, Springfield, Illinois or tele- 
phoned to the YWCA, dial 2-8828. 


THe Women Detecates will have 
a breakfast at 7:30 am. Friday, 
December 27, at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel. No advance reservations are 
necessary. Miss Hester C. Burbridge, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, will be in charge 
of arrangements. 


Tue Past PRESIDENTS AND SECRE- 
TARIES BREAKFAST will be held Friday 
morning, December 27, at 8:00 a.m. in 
Parlor K, the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


Put Detta Kappa will hold a lunch- 
eon for members and their friends at 
noon Friday, December 27, in the din- 
ing room of the Elks Club. Reserva- 
tions should be made at the registra- 
tion desk before 11:00 aw. Decem- 
ber 27. 
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| Teach Schodl-And Like 


® IT is interesting to observe the qual- 

ity of consideration people give to 
young children. There are people who 
regard them as amusing possessions, 
to be shielded or displayed as the oc- 
casion suggests. Others consider only 
that which the child desires. They 
would grant the child freedom, from 
all restraint—to express any emotion, 
impulse or activity. There are, how- 
ever, those who respect the child as 
an individual, a person. They realize 
that it is upon the adults that the 
child must depend for guidance and 
emotional stability. 

Much of civilization’s advancement 
is due to the part childhood has played 
in it. A child was born in Bethlehem 
and a tired world was refreshed and 
remade. Great literature has recog- 
nized the strong influence of children. 
Statesmen concern themselves with 
health and economic measures in order 
that the children of a nation may be 
strong and happy. In this modern day 
there are children whose poetry and 
dramatic ability demand respect. 

Children for ages have learned to 
read and write, and will continue so 
to do. We use one method and then 
another. Perhaps no one method is all 
good, but each has some good in it. 
Changing methods are good; they are 
refreshing. They keep a teacher alert 
and keenly observant, and add color 
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and life to the process of preparing 
children for a changing world. One 
fact remains however—there are chil- 
dren, and will continue to be. This 
simple item gives permanence to con- 
tinued child study and research. 

As I look upon my small six-year-old 
friends, personalities so young as to be 
mere personettes, I desire certain 
things for them, and for myself. 

First I desire security for the chil- 
dren; I want them to feel secure and 
content as they live and learn in the 
schoolroom. Next, I desire interested 
parents. Parent faith in its young! 
It is the most amazing of parent qual- 
ities. It can be a faith militant and 
enduring. I may grow provoked and 
weary as I feel its militancy and sus- 
pect its endurance, yet because of it 
I am aroused and stirred to new pro- 
cedures. 

It is good to meet and know the 
parents. It is better to have them come 
to school. If the child does well, the 
parent scores. That parent faith is 
strengthened, perhaps made more gen- 
erous toward school and its various 
situations. If the child does poorly, 
the parent faith is startled, perhaps 
made more aware and sensitive, toward 
school and the many situations that 
require fair and honest consideration. 

I desire a lovely room for the chil- 
dren. Any schoolroom can be inter- 
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By LAURA BELLE SAGESER, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


esting and charming. It can be a stimu- 
lating place, full of adventure because 
of books, paints, music and games. 
It should be a place of comfortable 
order and security. Let it be a place 
where civic pride and social adjust- 
ment are encouraged, strengthened, 
and enjoyed daily. 

For myself, I desire patience and 
serenity of a certain quality. I do not 
want a passive patience, but a keen 
discriminating patience, that is wisely 
sustained. I desire a serenity that 
gives poise, is alive and maintained by 
a quick, kindly humor. 

Perhaps you would like to come 
into the schoolroom, Miss Reader. 
May I present you to the children? 
You will see first about thirty-nine 
children. Then glancing about the 
room you will find on a table a bowl 
of gold fish, an aquarium with frogs 
and two turtles. Cradled in an old 
bird cake are four carefully watched 
cocoons. There are many sturdy plants 
about. The plants must be sturdy, 
because they are cared for—much too 
much. There is a big playhouse cor- 
ner. There is a play stove, all equip- 
ment large and made for use. The 
teacher learns a great deal as she ob- 
serves the activities in the house and 
stove corner. Small Susan sweeps, 
irons and tends the crib; young John 
works in the play store. Gay and busy 
in their miniature world. The teacher 
wonders if the community will give to 
these small citizens patterns by which 
they may shape wholesome homes and 
stores of their own. 

Perhaps, Miss Reader, it is Library 
Day when you happen in. Each child 
has been to the school library and se- 
lected, alone, the book of his choice. 
The room is quiet, leaves turn, pictures 
hold; there are small satisfied sighs, 
large chuckles. Lo! they have all gone 
ajourneying. 


Miss Reader, let us pretend you 
came to visit us on a holiday, perhaps 


Christmas. Then it is that glad ex- 
pectancy warms and stirs you. It 
touches you again and again. Have 
you ever heard little children singing 
“Silent Night”? Have you ever watch- 
ed their tiny feet respond to “Adeste 
Fidelis” as they are gathered about 
the tree to sing carols? If you have 
not, there is a moment of exquisite 
pleasure waiting for you. If you have 
(Continued on page 117) 
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National Defense 
and Educational Expenditure 


By KERMIT EBY, 
Chicago, Illinois 


OS the last world war, local 
governments compensated for in- 
creased Federal taxes by reducing local 
ones. Already, similar trends are mani- 
festing themselves in this crisis. Con- 
sequently, one of the most serious 
problems facing modern education is 
the maintenance of the financial sup- 
port needed to keep the schools oper- 
ating on their present schedules. 

Estimates from Washington indicate 
that national defense — the army, 
navy, etc. — will cost us approximately 
ten to fifteen billion in excess of our 
regular budget for 1940. Today our 
national income is around seventy-five 
billion dollars. Ten to fifteen billion 
dollars is quite a sizeable proportion of 
our total national income. Jerome 
Frank, Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, on April 8 last 
pointed out that “Great Britain and 
Germany were diverting about one-half 
of their national income to armaments 
and might have to increase their 
efforts.” 

Using the logic of Mr. Frank’s state- 
ment, we can easily deduce the fact 
that our entrance into war would mean 
that the United States, too, would have 
to set aside approximately one-half of 
its national income for war purposes. 
So doing would mean the expenditure 
of thirty-five to forty billions of dollars 
yearly. 

There are two possible approaches 
to the financial problem which such ex- 
penditures would present: The first is 
the continuation of deficit financing 
until we have reached a national debt 
of 100 billion dollars or more; the sec- 
ond is a pay-as-you-go program of in- 
creased taxation starting now. In line 
with the latter idea the Government 
has enacted into law H.R. 10,413, the 
so-called “Excess Profits Act.” Critics 
of the bill point out that the President’s 
assurance of “no war millionaires in 
this war” is too optimistic because so 
many exemptions are granted, and that 
large corporations will still be able to 
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reap profits of 50 percent or more. 
Teachers are not seriously affected by 
taxes on excess profits. However, in- 
creased Federal income taxes will take 
a larger proportion of their income 
next year. In 1941 “a single person ox 
a married person not living with hus- 
band or wife may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $800; a married person 
living with husband or wife, or the 
head of a family, $2,000. . . . these 
figures were formerly $1,000 and 
$2,500 respectively.” A surtax of 10 
percent for defense purposes would be 
added to the income tax also. Thus a 
person paying $10 income tax would 
pay $11. 

Pressure for Reduced State and 
Local Taxes 

Indirectly, increased Federal income 
taxes, however, will affect teachers 
more seriously, because in the last 
analysis the bulk of the national in- 
come is carried by the moderate in- 
come groups. And once the moderate 
income groups—small businessmen and 
others—who are directly affected by 
mounting federal taxes, feel these 
effects, they will quite naturally agi- 
tate for reduced state and local taxes. 
Efforts to relieve the pressures will im- 
mediately be reflected in school budg- 
ets, for they are largely dependent on 
state and local taxes. Already the Civic 
Federation and Bureau of Public Effi- 
ciency in Chicago has come out with 
the following statement: 

The Federal Government must and will 
take from citizens the utmost it deems need- 
ful for national defense. 

Local authorities can best aid the national 
effort by scaling their expenditure demands 
and lightening local taxes. This becomes for 
them a patriotic duty in order to conserve 
all possible economic resources and thus in- 
sure ability to defray defense costs. 

Owners of Chicago homes and other prop- 
erties are confronted with heavy Federal de- 
fense taxes and threatened with a sharp in- 
crease in the 1940 Chicago tax rate plus de- 
mands for still higher taxes certain to be 
made in the State legislative session next win- 
ter. They will find it imperative to stand 
together on the principle that increases in 
Federal burdens must be offset by REDUC- 


TIONS—NOT increases—in local and State 
imposts. 


MIttrnors Epucation, October, 1940. 
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They have reason and weight of authority 
for this program. 

Alertness, sound counsel, vigorous and 
united action will be required in meeting the 
problems of the coming months on the basis 
ef this principle which recently has been 
authoritatively expressed as follows: 

“THIRTY-THIRD NATIONAL TAX 
CONFERENCE, Resolutions adopted Sep- 
tember 12, 1940, New York City: 

“That state and local governments elimi- 
nate all non-essential activities, and postpone 
projects not essential to the national defense 
and not required at this time to maintain the 
soundness of the Nation, and 

“That rapidly as the relief load is reduced 
through recovery and rearmament, the sav- 
ings incident thereto be translated into state 
and local tax reduction to offset in part the 
inescapable burden of increased Federal tax- 
ation to the end that the general welfare be 
promoted and that the defense effort shall 
not crush our system of free enterprise and 
democratic institutions.” 


The following program, therefore, 
appears to be “must”; 


1. That to the greatest possible ex- 
tent appropriations for 1941 be cut 
well below those of 1940. 

2. That all expenditures except 
those absolutely required for essential 
public services be entirely eliminated 
for 1941. 

3. That local governments embark 
upon no new operating activities. 

4. That capital expenditures be lim- 
ited to: 

a) Completion of projects actually 
now under construction. 

5b) Projects essential to real (not 
fanciful) co-operation with sound de- 
fense programs. 

c) Projects absolutely essential to 
preservation of life, health and prop- 
erty. 

5. That if some increase in a tax 
appears unavoidable in order to main- 
tain adequate public service, our offi- 
cials must make reductions in other 
taxes sufficient at least to compensate, 
so that the net result will be a reduc- 
tion and not an increase in local tax 
burdens. 

In order to understand how much the 
defense program will cost we need only 
to examine a few figures. Canada, for 
example, is now spending forty-nine 

(Continued on third cover) 
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A Minimum Wage for Illinois Teachers 


By BERNARD I. GRIFFITH. 
Director of Public Relations, LE.A. 


Ti statement of the fact that 8737 
public school teachers in Illinois last 
year received salaries less than the low- 
est salary permitted for the beginning 
teacher in our neighboring state of In- 
diana comes as a distinct shock to 
many persons in Illinois. Indiana has 
established by law $100 per month, or 
$800 per year, as the minimum wage 
that can be paid to any teacher em- 
ployed in the public schools of Indiana. 

Twenty-four states now have mini- 
mum wage laws for teachers, and six 
other states have state-aid plans which 
help to regulate teachers’ salaries. 
Some of the minimum standards set by 
the states for beginning teachers for 
the lowest grade certificate are: Cali- 
fornia, $1320; Delaware, $1200; In- 
diana, $800; Kentucky, $525; Mary- 
land, $1000; Massachusetts, $750; New 
Jersey, $900; New York, $760 for 
rural districts, and $800 for union dis- 
tricts; North Carolina, $656; Pennsyl- 
vania, $800; Washington, $1200; and 
Wisconsin, $765. 

Missouri equalization districts are 
required to spend for teachers’ salaries 
not less than three-fourths of the mini- 
mum guarantee of $750 for an ele- 
mentary teacher unit and $1000 for a 
high-school unit. The Ohio plan of 
state aid requires that at least three- 
fourths of the cost of the minimum 
program be used for teachers’ salaries. 
Three-fourths of the minimum allot- 
ment for one-teacher schools is $862.50. 
In larger schools the average is larger. 

In three states the minimum salary 
is set in terms of a flat yearly minimum. 
In California it is $1320; in Rhode 
Island, $650; in Washington, $1200. 

In five other states a flat-rate mini- 
mum monthly salary is set. In Iowa it 
is $50; in Kentucky it is $75; in New 
Jersey it is $100; in North Dakota, 
$45; and in Oregon, $85. In none of 
these eight states is the minimum dif- 
ferent for teachers with different levels 
of preparation, nor is there a differ- 
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ence between elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 

In five states flat-rate sal r*cs are 
provided that recognize training, or 
certification, or school level, or size of 
city, but not experience. In ten states, 
the minimum salary standards provide 
for experience and hence may be re- 
garded as providing a minimum sched- 
ule of salaries. 


In commenting on the relative merits 
of flat-rate minimum, or the salary 
schedule, the N.E.A. has this to say: 


As a first step the flat-rate salary has much 
to commend it, provided the amount is high 
enough to represent a defensible minimum 
salary for the beginning teacher. When the 
state requires that higher salaries be paid to 
teachers with higher qualifications and expe- 
rience, the state should be prepared to finance 
the difference, otherwise local boards with 
limited funds may appoint teachers with 
lowest certificates and little experience, in 
order to save money. Where a well-devel- 
oped plan of general state aid and equaliza- 
tion is in effect, the standard that recognizes 
preparation and length of service is desirable, 
as it may serve to encourage local units to 
seek for teachers of superior qualifications.’ 


Other Minimum Requirements 


In Illinois we have recognized the 
necessity of establishing by state law 
certain minimums for the conduct of 
the public schools in order to insure 
that “all children may have a good 
common school education.” For ex- 
ample, the State law sets a minimum 
length for the school term, minimum 
standards for the certification of teach- 
ers, and minimum sanitation standards 
for public schools, etc. But, as yet, no 
minimum standard salary has been set 
for teachers who instruct the youth of 
Illinois. The result is that some com- 
munities, more interested in running 
“a cheap school” than providing a good 
school for their children, make cheap- 
ness the standard for the selection of 
teachers. 


“The High Cost of Low Wages” 


Last year 1139. teachers in Illinois 
received salaries ranging from $400 to 
$600 per year. In terms of fifty-two 
weeks, in which teachers must eke out 


‘State Minimum Salary Standards for Teachers, 
1940, (Washington, D.C.: Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W.), October, 1940, p. 14. 
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an existence on the salary earned dur- 
ing the school year, $400 per year 
makes only $7.69 per week. A $500 
salary makes $9.61 per week; and a 
$600 salary makes only $11.53 per 
week. 

We are continually reminded, and 
rightly so, that the public schools are 
the hope of American democracy. But 
how can a teacher, attempting to keep 
body and soul together on $7.69 per 
week, or $11.53 for that matter, keep 
abreast of modern times, subscribe to 
professional magazines, attend summer 
school occasionally, and in general pre- 
pare herself to guide the development 
of the minds and personalities of young 
people entrusted to her care? The an- 
swer is she cannot. 

The high cost of low wages has to be rec- 
ognized in education as in industry. No state 
can afford to permit any community within 
its borders to provide the kind of schooling 
for children that is represented by teachers 
who work at wages below subsistence levels. 

When teachers are paid miserably low 
wages the personal effect on the individual 
teacher is as disastrous as in the case of the 
industrial worker. Likewise, the absence of a 
fair salary for teachers means a low purchas- 
ing power for teachers. But there is one im- 
portant respect in which the social results of 
low salaries are somewhat different when 
teachers are concerned. The daily work of 
the teacher is not the fabrication of a ma- 
terial product but the stimulation of desir- 
able growth in children and youth. It is an 
undertaking that calls for persistence, skill, 
wisdom, enthusiasm, and faith in the future. 
Such qualities are not easily found at best; 
it is most unlikely that they will be found 
among individuals who are so underpaid that 
they lack the very essentials of civilized liv- 
ing* 

Salaries in One-Teacher Schools 


Rural children in Illinois are taught 
by a large portion of the poorly paid 
teachers. Of the 8737 teachers who 
received less than $800 last year, 6785 
were found in one-teacher schools, and 
of the 1139 receiving from $400 to 
$600, 891 were employed in one-teacher 
schools. Rural children are entitled to 
an educational opportunity equal to 
that of their city cousins. At present 
they are being denied this opportunity. 
Numerous studies have shown that the 
well-trained teachers are found in the 
areas where higher salaries are paid. 


"Ibid. pp. 3 and S. 
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Proposed Legislation 

The Illinois Education Association 
will sponsor legislation in the General 
Assembly, convening in January, 1941, 
to provide a minimum wage of $100 
per month taught for the teachers of 
Illinois. Since the minimum term in 
Illinois at present is eight months, this 
will mean a minimum annual salary of 
$800. It is hoped that several other 
organizations within the State will give 
active support to such legislation. 

The State Legislature needs to en- 
act a minimum wage law for teachers to 
insure that State funds now provided 
to local districts are used to provide 
the proper educational opportunity. In 
recent years the State grants to local 
school districts have been materially 
increased. The equalization level in 
the elementary school is now $51 per 
pupil in average daily attendance, or 
$1048 per district. The equalization 
level in the high schools is $80 per 
pupil in average daily attendance. A 
one-room school district claiming state- 
aid on the basis of $1048 can pay the 
teacher $800 if it allots 76 percent of 
its educational budget to the payment 
of the teacher’s salary, assuming 100 
percent collection of local taxes. The 
school having twenty-five pupils per 
teacher and claiming aid on the $51 
equalization basis, will have a com- 
puted educational budget of $1275. 
Such a district, if it allotted only 70 
percent of the educational budget to 
the teacher’s salary, could pay its 
teacher more than $850. 

The old argument that the State 
Legislature should not require local 
districts to pay salaries beyond their 
means no longer stands. In fact, since 
the State Legislature has now estab- 
lished equalization levels in terms of 
dollars available, it is obligated to see 
to it that those dollars are spent to se- 
cure well-qualified teachers. 


Minimum and Maximum 

The argument is advanced that the 
minimum wage set by law would tend 
to become the maximum wage, thus 
lowering salaries of teachers now above 
the proposed minimum. The argument 
is a good one for silencing teachers in 
the higher salary brackets and has 
been used effectively for that purpose 
in recent years. 

Numerous studies have been made 
by the LE.A. and the N.E.A. which 
show the fallacy of this argument. In 
spite of this fact, teachers in parts of 
Illinois are led to oppose a law which 
would raise the standards of the whole 


teaching profession, by the simple state- 
ment from some uninformed person 
that the minimum might become the 
maximum. We challenge any one to 
show that this has been the case in any 
of the twenty-four states having mini- 
mum wage laws. 

The most obvious answer is that 
any district where salaries are held at 
the minimum level would pay even 
lower salaries if it were not for the 
minimum wage law. 


The Experience of Washington 
The most recent case that can be 

cited to show that the minimum wage 

does not become the maximum but 
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rather improves the whole structure of 
teachers’ salaries is that of the state of 
Washington. In 1937 Washington 
passed a minimum salary law setting 
$1200 as the minimum salary, except 
in cases where 70 percent of the school 
district’s revenue is not enough to pro- 
vide $1200 per teacher. In 1934-35, 
5000 of the State’s 11,000 teachers 
were being paid less than $1200. Five 
years later only 300 teachers were re- 
ceiving less than $1200. The median 
salary had raised from $1205 in 1935 
to $1484 in 1940. About one-sixth of all 
the teachers in the State in 1940 were 
receiving an even $1200, which might 
seem to support the theory that some 
local school boards are allowing the 
minimum to become the maximum. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
a very substantial upward step was 
taken in 1937 when the minimum was 
set at a figure only $5 below the 
median of 1935. 

It is not surprising that there should 
be some clustering of salaries at the 
minimum figure during the early years 
of the new salary plan. Even this soon 
fourth-fifths of the teachers are receiv- 
ing salaries higher than $1200, as com- 
pared with only one-half in 1935. 

Some teachers are worth no more 
than they are now receiving is an argu- 
ment advanced in opposition to a mini- 
mum wage law. Most teachers render 
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service far in excess of the monetary 
reward now received. If teachers are 
not worth a respectable salary, they 
are not worthy to be in the classroom at 
all and should be eliminated. Present 
low salaries in some areas do not per- 
mit teachers to continue with their 
training, to subscribe to professional 
journals, to purchase new books, to at- 
tend summer school occasionally, and 
otherwise to keep themselves fit to 
teach. A minimum wage law would 
give them a better opportunity to keep 
“fit to teach.” 

A wage of $800 is not an unreason- 
able minimum to establish in Illinois. 
Five states have established minimum 
salaries for teachers much higher than 
the proposed $800. At present the av- 
erage salary for all teachers in Illinois 
is $1682. The proposed minimum sal- 
ary is less than one-half the present 
average salary. 

The principle of a minimum wage 
for teachers is well established. Twen- 
ty-four states now have such laws. In 
some states they are of long standing. 
Indiana has had a minimum wage law 
since 1901. Our children deserve teach- 
ers as well paid as those of our neigh- 
boring states. 


Concerted Effort Needed 


Illinois will not have an adequate 
minimum wage law until a concerted 
effort is made to establish it by per- 
sons interested in the general welfare 
of public education in Illinois. The 
8737 teachers who would stand to ben- 
efit directly will not constitute an ef- 
fective force for the passage of such a 
law. They do not have the financial 
means to promote such legislation, and 
they are so scattered that they cannot 
act concertedly. If such legislation is 
to be enacted, it must have the support 
of those who will not benefit, except 
as the State as a whole will benefit by 
raising educational standards. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What relationship should exist between 
the establishment of a minimum wage law 
and the proposed increase in the certificating 
standards for teachers, which will also be 
considered in the Sixty-second General As- 
sembly ? 

2. What effect will the minimum wage law 
have on reorganization of rural districts oi 
extremely small enrollment? 

3. What effect would a minimum wage 
law have on the selection of teachers by 
boards of education? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. How many teachers in your county 
would be affected by the proposed minimum 


(Continued on third cover) 
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Exploration of 


The AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 


I, a fertile valley at the confluence 
of the Chama River and the Rio 
Grande, thirty miles north of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, mounds of adobe 
lie smouldering in the sun. They 
were once the homes of Spanish colon- 
ists who followed Don Juan de Onate 
out of Mexico in 1598 to found San 
Gabriel, the first permanent settlement 
and capital of New Mexico. 

More than two decades before the 
Pilgrims settled on the Atlantic sea- 
board, Spanish colonists were estab- 
lishing the groundwork for what was 
to be the great American Southwest. 
Ruins are all that remain of San Ga- 


briel today, but blood of the colonists 
still courses in the veins of thrifty 
Spanish-Americans who till the ground 
of their forefathers. 


The Conquistadores 
and the Padres 


It has not been a century since the 
American flag was raised over the old 
Palace of the Governors in Santa Fe, 
yet New Mexico’s modern history has 
been four hundred years in the mak- 
ing. Dominating this colorful chron- 
ology is the growth and development 
of an Hispanic culture, which even to- 
day injects so charming an element 
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into New Mexico’s tri-proficiency. 

Alva Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, a sur- 
vivor of the ill-starred Narvaez expe- 
dition to Florida, was the first Span- 
iard to bring back definite word of the 
land that is now New Mexico. In his 
struggle to reach Mexico City in 1536, 
after a shipwreck on the coast of Texas, 
he heard many stories from the Indians 
of cities of gold to the north. His re- 
ports impressed the Spanish viceroy at 
Mexico City, and Fray Marcos de 
Niza, a Franciscan, was dispatched to 
investigate. The good padre got no 
nearer his goal than a nearby moun- 
tain top because of an aroused Indian 
population, but from his lofty perch 
he believed he had come upon the 
fabled Seven Cities of Cibola. He 
sped back to Mexico with his report, 
and preparations were begun immedi- 
ately for an expedition. 

Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, a 
young Spanish nobleman high in Mexi- 
can political circles, was chosen as 
captain-general of this, the greatest ex- 
pedition ever assembled in the new 
world. On February 23, 1540, the 
conquistador, mounted on a_ white 
charger, led his army northward out 
of Compostela, Mexico. 

After hardships through the arid re- 
gions of northern Mexico and Arizona, 
Coronado eagerly pushed his legions 
forward to Fray Marcos’ seven cities, 
only to find that they were nothing 
more than a cluster of Zuni Indian vil- 
lages, inhabited by a peaceful and se- 
dentary people. Gold there was none. 

The sorely disappointed conquista- 
dores rested at Zuni. Foraging and 
exploring parties went west to discover 
the Grand Canyon and the Hopi In- 
dians; others went east to discover the 
Rio Grande, and new settlements of 
Pueblo Indians. From the _ Rio 
Grande Pueblos came word of Quivira, 
another golden kingdom far to the 
east. 

Erected in 1772, the massive 

Ranchos de Taos Church stands todav 

as one of the most beautiful Spanish 

churches in New Mexico and the 

Southwest. The church is constructed 

of adobe, its walls many feet thick, 

and plastered in dazzling white stucco. 


This view shows the twin belfries, the 
great door and huge buttresses. 
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Moving his army to the Rio Grande, 
where he established headquarters at 
the Tiguex Pueblos, near the present 
town of Bernalillo, New Mexico, Co- 
ronado laid plans for the trek to Qui- 
vira. In the spring of 1541 the con- 
quistadores marched eastward out on- 
to the ano estacado (staked plains), 
as far east as the present Wichita, 
Kansas, but Quivira proved to be 
nothing more than a figment of In- 
dian imagination. Again there was 
no gold; instead the Spaniards saw 
great sweeps of open prairie, whose 
grasslands were black with buffalo. 

When, in the fall of 1541, Coronado 
returned to his Rio Grande headquart- 
ers empty-handed, he found a dis- 
gruntled and homesick army. With 
supplies dwindling and hostile In- 
dians surrounding them on every side, 
the conquistadores spent another hard 
winter in New Mexico, and the follow- 
ing spring Coronado’s captains peti- 
tioned him to return to Mexico. 

Thus ended the search for Cibola 
and Quivira. Coronado returned to 
face trial for his failure to. discover 
and capture a golden goal. His once 
ostentatious army was in tatters, and 
many a Spanish purse was left empty 
from speculation on the expedition. 
But New Mexico remained a land of en- 
chantment, and in years to come it was 
to rise as the great northern outpost of 
Spanish holdings in the New World. 

While Coronado’s expedition had 
failed in purpose, it did accomplish 
the first systematic explorations of 
what is today the American South- 
west. Stragglers from the conquista- 
dores’ livestock—horses, cattle, sheep 
and goats—laid the groundwork for 
industries which still stand as the basic 
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Weird and savage is the famous Apache Devil Dance held each July Fourth 
on the Mescalero Apache Indian Reservation in southern New Mexico. This 
photo was taken at the Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial, held each year at 
Gallup, New Mexico. Once the most war-like of Indian tribes in the Southwest. 
the Apaches are slowly adopting civilization. 


pillars for New Mexico’s economy. 
With Coronado came the Franciscan 
padres, who saw in New Mexico a 
fertile territory in which to plant the 
seeds of Christianity. Fray Juan Pa- 
dilla, a missionary with the Coronado 
expedition, remained behind to be- 
come the first Christian martyr on 
American soil. Forty years later, Fray 
Augustine Rodriguez pushed north- 
ward from San Bartolome, Mexico, 
with three Franciscans to tread the 
paths of the cross among the Indians. 
They too, suffered martyrs’ deaths. 
In 1582 Don Antonio de Espejo 
came northward from San Bartolome 
with a small, but well-armed expedi- 
tion to search for the Rodriguez-party. 
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His was probably one of the great er- 
rands of mercy in history, but he came 
too late to rescue the padres. Before 
returning to Mexico, Espejo extended 
the Spanish explorations of New Mexi- 
co, and left the Indians in a state of 
peace, thus paving the way for colon- 
ization. 


While Coronado and Espjo contri- 
buted much to the physical knowledge 
(Continued on page 125) 


The San Agustin Plains in south- 
western New Mexico offer great 
stretches of range for one of New 
Mexico’s major industries—cattle pro- 
duction. Here the cowboys still ride 
the range in the shadow of the San 
Mateo Mountains, but six-shooters no 
longer blaze out swift justice as in the 
days of the Old West in New Mexico. 
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County Public Relations Meeting 


One hundred twenty-five teachers, 
school-board members and other per- 
sons interested in public schools, at- 
tended the public relations meeting 
sponsored by the Hancock County 
Schoolmasters Club and the I.E.A. 
Public Relations Committee, held at 
Carthage on November 18. (Lower 


picture.) The legislative program of 
the I.E.A. was presented. 

This was the first meeting of this na- 
ture held in Hancock county. The 
meeting was arranged through the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Jared T. Lyon, princi- 
pal, Bowen Community High School, 


last year’s chairman of public relations 
for Hancock county. Mr. W. L. Og- 
den, principal, Nauvoo Township High 
School, is the new public relations 
chairman for the county. 


At the speakers table lower right are: 
Jared T. Lyon, principal, Bowen Com- 
munity High School, at head of table; con- 
tinuing from left to right, E. Lynn Hill, 
principal Dallas City Community High 
School; Mrs. B. I. Griffith, Springfield; 
Charles Campbell, superintendent, Elvaston 
Consolidated School; W. L. Ogden, principal, 
Nauvoo Township High School; Merrill 
Fullmer, superintendent of schools, Augusta; 
Hollis Melvin, principal, grade schoo], Carth- 
age; Mrs. Olin Smith; Olin Smith, county 
superintendent of schools, Carthage. 


Havana Teacher-School Board Banquet 
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Havana Teachers Annual Meeting 


At the second annual dinner meeting 
of the Havana elementary teachers, 
held November 13, the legislative pro- 
gram of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion was presented. (Picture upper 
left.) Mr. W. R. Trimpe, superinten- 
dent of schools, was especially proud of 
the fact that there was 100 percent 
attendance of school-board members 
and teachers. 


The names of those appearing in the 
picture beginning at the lower left are 
as follows: 


Geraldine Lewis, teacher; Mrs. Ralph 
Deckard, wife of board member; Clara 
White, teacher; Virgil Knollenberg, teacher ; 
Frieda Hahn, principal, Rockwell School; 
Howard Van Dyke, principal, high school; 
Mrs. Wilbur Trimpe; Wilbur‘ Trimpe, su- 
perintendent of schools; Mrs. B. I. Griffith, 
Springfield; Minnie Scheuering, principal, 
Central School; Avis Monahan, teacher; Ray 
Spink, board member; Mrs. Ray Spink; A. 
R. Smith, county superintendent of schools 

Mrs. Herbert Ganson; Herbert Ganson, 
board member; Betty Vortman, office sec- 
retary; Roy Bassett, board member; Mrs. 
Louis Rader; Louis Rader, teacher; Helena 
Corbin, teacher; Guy E. McGrew, president, 
board of education; Mrs. Guy McGrew; 
Marianna Paddock, teacher; Luke Vortman, 
board member; Mrs. Luke Vortman; Lucille 
G. Bice, principal Riverview school; Fred 
C. Euteneuer, board member; Mrs. Fred 
Euteneuer; Clara Tiedeman, principal, Oak 
Grove School; Caroleen Bell, teacher. 


Delegate Assemblies Promote 
Public Relations Program 


Following the fall conferences of the 
I.E.A. staff with Division officers, the 
Southeastern and Lake Shore Divisions 
decided to call their delegate assem- 
blies together for similar conferences 
with the I.E.A. staff on the program 
of the association. The Southwestern 
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Division delegates met with the state 
association staff at the time of the 
original round of meetings. 

Such meetings go a long way toward 
bringing all of our members into active 
support of the association program, 
and are logical developments of one 
phase of our public relations program, 
which had its modest beginning with 
the state speakers’ school, attended by 
some forty persons four years ago. 

The cycle is not complete until Di- 
vision delegates meet with their teacher 
groups for the purpose of discussing 
issues involved in the program of our 
association. 


Division Three, Lake Shore, 
Consider LE.A. Program 

Thirty-two members of Division III 
of Lake county, a section of the Lake 
Shore Division, considered the legisla- 
tive program of the I.E.A. at their De- 
cember meeting, held at the Hawthorn 
School, on December 4. Division III 
was formed six years ago to examine 
and discuss school legislation, and to 
establish better social contacts. 

The monthly meetings held by the 
unit have served not only to develop 
an alert and informed group, but also 
te form strong personal friendships 
among the rural teachers of that area. 
A pleasant social occasion followed the 
formal meeting. Mr. Ray L. Miller of 
Central School played Santa Claus; 
Miss Edith Becker, Miss Matilde Carr, 
Hawthorn teachers, and Mrs. George 
Dolton, Freemont, arranged the eve- 
ning’s program. 

Those schools participating in the 
local division’s program are: Avon 
Center, Oak Grove, Wright, Bush, 
Rondout, Hawthorn, Mundelein, Dia- 
mond Lake, Bannockburn, Wilmot, 
Aptakisic, Half Day, Tripp, Gridley, 
Gilmer, Ivanhoe, Swan, Fremont Cen- 
ter, Maple Grove, and Murrie. The 






























































next meeting will be January 15 at the 
Lincoln school in Mundelein. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Calls Legislative Conference 

At the invitation of Mr. John A. 
Wieland, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, representatives of the Illinois 
Education Association met on Novem- 
ber 30, in Springfield, with represen- 
tatives of other groups active in 
the sponsorship of school legislation, 
including the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

The meeting was the first in a series 
of conferences which are to follow. It 
is hoped that out of this series of con- 
ferences will come agreement on de- 
tails of school bills to be submitted to 
the Sixty-second General Assembly. 


Montgomery County 
Better Schools League 


Sixty members of the Schoolmasters 
Club and forty school-board members 
of Montgomery County met at Witt on 
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Lake Shore Division Delegates Meet 


Standing, Dan L. McTaggart, Foster 
School, Evanston, president of the Division ; 
and seated at his right Edgar S. Leach, 
Township High School, Evanston, secretary 
of the Division. 





December 12 to hear the legislative 
program of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation presented by Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary. 

At the meeting plans were an- 
nounced for a meeting with a Macou- 
pin County group to consider the for- 
mation of a Senatorial District Better 
Schools League. This is the first ven- 
ture of this nature and deserves con- 
sideration in other parts of the State. 


LE.A. Tenure Committee Meeting 
at the State Headquarters Office 
on November 8 


Left to right, Leslie Lofdahl, Hall Ele 
mentary School, Rockford; Mrs. Blanche 
Cline Merwin, Carbondale, chairman; Don 
A. Walter, River Forest; Dr. Bruce Merwin, 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale; Zella Mobley, Op- 
dyke; C. U. Hancock, principal Logan 
school, West Frankfort; and Robert C 
Keenan, principal Bowen High School, Chi- 
cago. 


One of the hard-working committees 
of the state association during the past 
months has been the Committee on 
Teacher Tenure. They have held three 
meetings in Springfield since Septem- 
ber. Members of the committee who 
have been in conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards in regard to a tenure 
bill to be introduced in the Sixty- 
second General Assembly, report that 
a number of the differences between 
the two associations have been ironed 
out. Members of the committee have 
been active in presenting tenure issues 
to teachers and lay groups throughout 
the State and are optimistic about the 
outlook for tenure legislation. 
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With the LEA, DIVISIONS 


Endorsement of Association’s Program of Legislation, Education and 
Defense, Peace and Democracy, and Federal Aid to Education Stressed 


Rock River Division 


@ A PROGRAM devoted to matters 

of timely professional interest was 
arranged for the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Rock River Division of the 
I.E.A. The meeting was held on Octo- 
ber 18 in the high-school auditorium 
at Dixon, Illinois. 

At the first general session, Mr. 
B. I. Griffith, of the I.E.A. headquar- 
ters office, discussed school public re- 
lations problems. There followed a pan- 
el discussion ““The Teacher in the Com- 
munity,” which brought forth the 
points of view of a parent, a superin- 
tendent, a board member, a high-school 
principal, a high-school teacher, and a 
grade-school teacher. Mr. B. J. Frazer, 
Dixon, acted as chairman. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Ben M. 
Cherrington, former head of the Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Cultural Re- 
lations of the U.S. Department of 
State, discussed “The Role of Educa- 
tion in Inter-American Relations.” 

The second business meeting of the 
Division’s delegate assembly followed 
immediately the close of the afternoon 
session. Chairmen of the committees 
on legislation, resolutions, tenure, and 
public relations had made five-minute 
reports for the information of the en- 
tire membership. 

Resolutions adopted urged upon all 
teachers study and support of the 
Legislative Program of the Illinois 
Education Association, endorsed the ef- 
fort to secure Federal aid to educa- 
tion administered through the various 
state departments of education without 
Federal control of educational policies, 
and commended the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards for its attitude 
toward teacher tenure legislation. 

In the same report, membership in 
local, state, and national organizations 
was urged upon teachers, as was the 
necessity of a united professional ap- 
proach to all educational matters. The 
Division delegates approved the crea- 
tion by the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion of a Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity for the purpose of paralleling 
and working in co-operation with a 
Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
the National Education Association. 
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Other resolutions urged boards of 
education to assure return of positions 
to persons absent for purposes of mili- 
tary training, recommended that in- 
struction concerning the organization, 
financing, and procedure of the public 
schools should be an essential part of 
the school curriculum, subscribed to 
“the strengthening of peace and the 
democratic values through adequate 
national defense,” approved proposed 
changes in the Constitution and By- 
laws of the I.E.A., and urged that the 
Public Relations program of the I.E.A. 
continue the practice of informing tax- 
payers as to the variety and quality of 
public service which their tax money 
supports. 

Officers and committees for 1940- 
1941 are as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Willis Pittenger, 
principal, community high school, Polo; vice- 
president, Dr. Helen Messenger, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; sec- 
retary, U. R. DeVoe, assistant principal, 
township high school, Sterling; treasurer, 
Florence Cook, high school, Shabbona. 


Executive Committee.—Chairman, H. U. 
Challand, principal, Wallace School, Ster- 
ling; Clara Klapprodt, township high school, 
Amboy, ’42; Grace Vincent, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, 42; P. H. 
Divall, principal community high school, 
Erie, "41; W. L. Pickering, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Oregon, ’41. 


State Commautters.—Finance, Harold A. 
Patterson, superintendent of schools, Mount 
Morris, °42; Legislation, C. A. Hills, prin- 
cipal, township high school, Rochelle, °43; 
Resolutions, A. H. Lancaster, superintendent 
of schools, Dixon, ’41. 


Blackhawk Division 


@ THE general program meeting of 

the Blackhawk Division was held 
in Rock Island High School on Fri- 
day, October 11. Mr. Gutzon Borg- 
lum gave an address, “Great Stone 
Faces.” At the afternoon session Cap- 
tain Joseph A. Gainard described “The 
Historic Voyages of the ‘City of 
Flint’.” 

The first annual business meeting 
under the revised constitution was 
held at 7:00 p.m. at Kewanee High 
School. Reports of the treasurer, of 
delegates to the N.E.A., and of the 
standing committees were heard. The 
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proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the I. E. A. were presented. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Dolph Lain, assist- 
ant principal, high school, Moline; vice- 
president, Philemon J. Martin, high school, 
Rock Island; secretary, Glen Stancliff, com- 
munity high school, Aledo; treasurer, Har- 
ley N. Rohm, superintendent of schools, 
Cambridge. 

Executive Commutree.—Chairman, Ross 
E. Dahl, superintendent of schools, Joy, "41; 
C. R. Lash, township high school, Geneseo, 
42; A. W. Wood, principal, John Deere Jr. 
High School, Moline, ’43. 

State Committrees.—Finance, L. O. Daw- 
son, principal, township high school, East 
Moline, ’42; Legislation, A. W. Boley, prin- 
cipal, Central School, Kewanee, ’42; Public 
Relations, M. C. Bergwall, principal, Wash- 
ington Jr. High School, Rock Island, '42. 


Northeastern Division 


@ FOUR addresses, interspersed with 

musical numbers, made up the pro- 
gram of the general sessions of the 
Northeastern Division’s annual meet- 
ing at Aurora on October 18. Speakers 
were: Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, former 
director of the Division of Cultural Re- 
lations of the U. S. Department of 
State; E. S. Simmonds, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction; H. 
W. Norman, then vice-president of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards; 
and Dr. F. D. Slutz, lecturer. 

The business meeting of the dele- 
gate assembly followed immediately 
upon the afternoon session. Resolu- 
tions approved stated the responsibil- 
ities of the school in the fields of youth 
guidance, service to the pre-school 
child, and adult education and bespoke 
“a proper exercise of academic free- 
dom” as vital to education in a demo- 
cratic society. The delegates approved 
a statement, in the same report, that 
“it is fundamentally the responsibility 
of the schools, to insure our effective 
internal defense by upholding cherished 
American ideals . . .” 

Under the heading “Equal Oppor- 
tunity” the committee recommended 
and the delegates approved creation 
of a “committee to study the work of 
the N.E.A. Committee on Equal Op- 
portunity and recommend such co- 
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operation with that committee as they 
find advisable.” 


School district organization, an ade- 
quate State distributive fund, and Fed- 
eral aid without Federal control were 
advocated. 


Other resolutions were concerned 
with inclusion of school nurses hold- 
ing public health certificates and cer- 
tificates of Registration and Educa- 
tion within the provisions of the IIli- 
nois Teachers Pension and Retirement 
Act, and commendation of the associ- 
ation’s achievements in educational 
legislation. 


Officers and committees are as fol- 
lows: 


Standing: Shirley Engle, 
West Chicago, executive 
committee; Joe E. Hickey, 
Glen Ellyn, chairman, pub- 
lic relations committee; C. 
E. Miller, Westmont, chair- 
man, executive committee ; 
Clarence W. Johnson, 
Downers Grove, state Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Other officers not in- 
cluded in picture: V. L. 
Beggs, Elmhurst, executive 
committee; Fred L. Bies- 
ter, Glen Ellyn, state Com- 
mittee on Legislation ; Ruth 
Littleford Moffett, Bel- 
mont, state Resolutions 
Committee. 


Orricers.—President, Harold Meyer, high 
school, Aurora (West) ; vice-president, G. N. 
Hufford, superintendent of schools, Joliet; 
secretary, C. L. Walters, superintendent of 
schools, Peotone; treasurer, E. E. McCoy, 
county superintendent of schools, Geneva. 

Executive Commarree.—Chairman, F. C. 
Thomas, superintendent of schools, York- 
ville, °41; Eva Huffman, community high 
school, Woodstock, 41; Mabel Hunt, town- 
ship high school, Joliet, °42; M. T. Monson, 
superintendent of schools, Newark, ’42; Ro- 
land McCannon, superintendent of schools, 
Algonquin, ’43; J. C. Myers, principal, town- 
ship high school, Plato Center, ’43. 


Strate Commaurters.—Finance, L. J. Lun- 
dahl, superintendent of schools, Crystal Lake, 
42; Legislation, J. B. Nelson, superintendent 
of schools, Batavia, ’43; Resolutions, C. E. 
Larson, superintendent of schools, Aurora 
(West), °41. 



















































































Lake Shore Division 


® THE representative assembly of 

the Lake Shore Division held its 
annual business meeting on Saturday, 
October 28, in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. The Division’s fact finding 
committee made a final report in the 
form of proposed amendments to the 
Division’s constitution. Certain amend- 
ments previously proposed as a part 
of the Division’s effort to make its 
organization more democratically effec- 
tive were approved, and proposed 
amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the [Illinois Education 
Association creating a Committee on 







On Lert. — Northwest 
ern Division officers elect 
ed at Rockford on October 
25, reading from left to 
right, seated: S. R. Fini 
frock, Galena, vice-presi 
dent; B. O. Cully, Free 
port, president ; Ruth Har 
ris, Belvidere, chairman, 
executive committee 

Standing: David Schoon 
maker, Rockford, treas 
urer; George Kloos, Free 
port, secretary 














Lower PICTURE Du 
Page Valley Division offi 
cers elected at Elmhurst on 
October 14, reading fron 
left to right, seated: H. E 
Hinkel, Villa Park, retiring 
president ; W. Russell Pal 
mer, Elmhurst, president 
elect; Ida Lane Settk 
Elmhurst, secretary-treas 
urer; Robert Van Adestine 


Naperville, vice-president 
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Public Relations as a constitutional 
committee of the state organization 
were ratified. 

Resolutions as approved endorsed 
federal aid to education, and an in- 
creased State Distributive Fund with 
inclusion of high-school districts in 
distribution of flat grants in aid. 

The assembly favored “larger and 
more natural units” for school dis- 
tricts, a carefully articulated educa- 
tional and vocational guidance program 
for both elementary and high schools 
culminating in a placement service in 
the secondary schools, urged that 
schools teach practical participation 
in government—(1) how to vote, (2) 
differences between a primary and a 
regular election, etc—urged legisla- 
tion to require four years of training 
beyond high school for beginning 


teachers, recommended that the Ten- 
ure Committee of the I.E.A. introduce 
a bill at the next session of the Legis- 
lature which will take account of the 
parents and 


interests of teachers, 
school boards. 

Officers and committees as they are 
constituted following the election are 
as follows: 

Orricers.—President, R. E. Clabaugh, su- 
perintendent of schools, Antioch; first vice- 
president, W. R. Sulzbach, 1386 Des Plaines 
Avenue, Des Plaines; second vice-president, 
Aileen C. Daugherty, Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange; secretary, W. S. Albert- 
son, principal, William Hatch School, Oak 
Park; treasurer, Linton Melvin, township 
high school, Evanston. 


Executive Committee.—George B. Cal- 
houn, principal, Elmwood School, Elmwood 
Park; Burton F. Scott, J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero; Mrs. Blanche Veeck, 
Beach Grade School, R. F. D., Waukegan. 


State CommMitTTees.—Finance, Raymond 
Moore, principal, high school, Lake Forest, 
41; Legislation, L. W. Bridge, township 
high school, Evanston, ’42; Public Relations, 
John C. Benette, Niles Township High 
School, Skokie, ’43. 


A program meeting for the entire 
Lake Shore membership was held Octo- 
ber 21, sections meeting at the Evan- 
ston Township High School and at J. 
Sterling Morton Township High 
School, Cicero. Legislation held prom- 
inent spots on the program. The pos- 
sibility of the enactment of a teacher 
tenure law in Illinois was canvassed 
by a panel of speakers that represented 
teacher, Parent-Teacher, and school- 
board interests, and the consensus 
seemed to be that the prospects for 
such legislation are good. 

Participating in the panel were Mrs. 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Minneapolis, 
Minn., teacher and former president 
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of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the N.E.A.; Mr. Harold Nor- 
man, Highland Park, then vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards; Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, 
Chicago, chairman of the legislative 
and citizenship committee of the Illi- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mr. Earl H. Hanson, superintendent 
of schools, Rock Island. Mr. Virgil 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
River Forest, served as chairman. 

World events were introduced by 
Professor William McGovern of 
Northwestern, who discussed the sub- 
ject, “Asia and the Future World.” 

Mr. Irving Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the I.E.A., told the group 
about proposed school legislation, and 
Mr. Arthur Hanson, actuary for the 
Illinois Teachers Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund, discussed the new Teach- 
ers Retirement Act. 





Southeastern Division 


@ WHEN members of the Southeast- 

ern Division of the I.E.A., meet- 
ing in Robinson Township High School 
on October 10 and 11, approved the 
reports of their committees on reor- 
ganization and on amending the Divi- 
sion’s constitution, delegates to the as- 
sembly thus provided for were there 
ready to go to work by virtue of tenta- 
tive election. This bit of foresight, it 
was stated, was felt necessary in order 
to prepare for the I.E.A. annual meet- 
ing and so that the Division may func- 
tion at maximum efficiency during the 
coming legislative year. 

Representation under the reorgan- 
ized plan is upon the basis of one dele- 
gate to ten teachers with an added 
provision that the “superintendent or 
principal who is the head of a school 
system with ten or more teachers shall 
be a member of the representative as- 
sembly by virtue of his position.” 

The Division ratified proposals to 
amend the I.E.A. Constitution so as 
to provide for a state Committee on 
Public Relations. 

Secretary H. L. Hamilton reported a 
record enrollment. 

Speakers at the general sessions 
were Prof. S. A. Hamrin, Northwest- 
ern University; John C. Metcalfe, 
former investigator for the Dies Com- 
mittee; and Dr. Dwight S. Morgan, 
superintendent of schools, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. Friday morning, Octo- 
ber 11, elementary and high-school 
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teachers met in sections devoted to par- 
ticular curricular interests. 

Resolutions adopted approved work 
in the curriculum and continued: “It is 


to be hoped that any program con- 
templated by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration will be integrated with the 
public school.” Also approved was in- 
struction concerning the purposes, the 
organization, the financing and the 
procedures of the public schools as an 
essential part of civic instruction. 

The Program of Legislation of the 
1.E.A. in tentative form was presented 
as the report of the Division’s legisla- 
tive committee and approved. 

Officers and committees of the 
Southeastern Division are as follows: 


Orricers.—President, Hugh A. Dollahan, 
superintendent of schools, Sumner; vice- 
president, John Nuttall, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Robinson; treasurer, R. M. 
Ring, county superintendent of schools, Al- 
bion; secretary, H. L. Hamilton, township 
high school, Bridgeport; vice-secretary, M. 
B. Thompson, township high school, Bridge- 
port. 

Executive Commirree.—Chairman, Hugh 
A. Dollahan, superintendent of schools, Sum- 
ner; W. Ray Mcintosh, principal, township 
high school, Olney; Rex W. Dale, principal, 
township high school, Flora; M. N. Todd, 
superintendent of schools, Lawrenceville. 

State Commarrers.—Finance, C._ T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
41; Legislation, C. P. Martin, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bridgeport, ’42; Public Rela- 
tions, M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, 
Lawrenceville, °43. 





The Hatch Act and School 


Employees 
Congress has forbidden certain pub- 


lic employees to engage in _par- 
tisan politics. Since July, 1940 this 
new Hatch Act applies to state and 
local employees—under some circum- 
stances. To determine whether the re- 
strictions of the Act apply in your 
case, the Research Department of the 
N.E.A. advises, “Ask yourself this sim- 
ple question: ‘Have I any connection 
with any service for which the Federal 
Government provides money, including 
land-grant colleges, vocational educa- 
tion, NYA, education of the blind, and 
public health activities?’ 

“Tf the answer is no, the Hatch Act 
does not restrict your activities. If the 
answer is yes, you are still not liable, 
unless the principal part of your pub- 
lic employment is connected with ac- 
tivities for which federal money is pro- 
vided such as those just mentioned. 
In case of any doubt, write to Mr. 
John Q. Cannon, Assistant to the Chief 
Examiner U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C.” 
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Chicago Division Meeting 


@ THE annual business meeting of 

the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held in the 
Studebaker Theatre, Chicago, on Sat- 
urday, November 2. The presidents of 
both the state and national educa- 
tion associations addressed the meet- 
ing. Mr. Shafer, I.E.A. President, 
urged the teaching profession to iron 
out their difficulties within their own 
organizations and to accept the respon- 
sibility of assuming leadership in the 


Business Meeting, Special 
Election Held November 2 


Stressing the need for more intelli- 
gent organization to secure these free- 
doms, Dr. DuShane said. 


In the past . . . we assumed that our prob- 
lems would be cared for by the general pub- 
lic, but that isn’t true . . . our educational 
advancement and our educational reform has 
come to us not from legislatures nor from the 
general public, but we as teachers, as spe- 
cialists in education have pointed out to the 
legislatures and pointed out to the public 
needs in our schools and have pointed out 


specific remedies and many of them have 
been adopted. Every worthwhile educational 
reform or advancement that I know of has 
come from the teachers themselves. 

That responsibility, whether we wish it or 
not, is ours. We cannot avoid it. To meet 
it, we have certain organizational tasks ahead 
ea « . 


These tasks, declared Dr. DuShane 
require effective organizations at the 
local, state, and national levels. Re- 
garding the latter type of organization, 
he said: 


.. Up until recent years national organiza- 
tions didn’t seem to be important. The Fed- 





solution of educational problems, while 
showing a willingness to co-operate 
with other groups of citizens in work- 
ing for educational progress. The I.E.A. 
President stressed also the community 
of interests between Chicago and 
down-state teachers. 


N.E.A. President 


Dr. DuShane foresaw another crisis | 
involving the schools, at least as seri- 
ous as the one resulting from depres- | 
sion conditions, that would be upon us 
within three or four years. He said: 
“There is a deep obligation upon | 
teachers to meet that situation because | 
of the prospective injury not only to | 
the children and the schools, but to our 
very democracy itself. There are marks | 
of this crisis on all sides . . .” Declar- | 
ing that “there are indications of a | 
spirit of intolerance towards schools 
and teachers,” he affirmed, “. . . there 
is not a more loyal group of people in 
the United States than the teachers, 
more devoted to the real purposes of | 
democracy, more concerned with the | 
preservation of our freedom.” 

Declaring that teachers organiza- | 
tions must enlarge their objectives so 
that they may contribute to a public 
understanding of what it is that we 
seek to defend, Dr. DuShane said that 
the teacher’s effectiveness in perform- 
ing this task is dependent on certain 
protections and certain liberties: 

Just as the doctors have built up a whole 
series of protections so that they may func- 
tion effectively as a profession, just as the 
lawyers of the country have built up pro- 


tections for their groups, so that they may 
act professionally and be effective public 
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servants, so we as teachers must build up 
various protections around us, so that we 
may function effectively for our country, for 
our democracy, for our children. 

The “freedoms that we need” Dr. 
DuShane enumerated as (1) political 
freedom, (2) academic freedom, (3) 
economic freedom, and (4) freedom to 


organize. 
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eral Government seemed to have no part in 
school affairs, and the national organizations 
that existed were very largely for inspira- 
tional and professional purposes, but a change 
has come over this country. With the de- 
pression came a great centralization of au- 
thority in Washington. This centralization 
was made necessary largely by the problems 
of the times, and that centralization has 
brought definite problems to education. 

As examples of such problems the 
N.E.A. president cited (1) the appli- 
cation of the Hatch Act to teachers 
paid in part from Federal funds and 
the possible implications for all teach- 
ers in the event of more general dis- 
tribution of Federal funds to public 
school education; and (2) amendments 
to the Social Security Act which as 
first presented would have included all 
school-board employes. 

Also to be watched on a national 
basis is the development of taxpayers 
organizations, that in the interests of 
economy make indiscriminate attacks 
upon the schools, warned the N.E.A. 
president. In this connection he de- 
clared: 

We are interdependent, and when the foes 
of education or the foes of financial support 
of education get together and exchange ideas 
between states, then the time has come for 
teachers to get together and exchange ideas 
between states, and knit themselves into an 
effective national organization that may help 
to solve some of these national educational 
problems. 


Election 

Mrs. Edna Siebert, chairman of the 
Division’s election committee reported 
that a total of 5,665 valid votes were 
cast in the 1940 special election* and 
announced that the following candi- 
dates were elected: 


Boarp or Drrectors.—President, Edward 
E. Keener, 600 S. Madison Street, LaGrange; 
vice-president, Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago; secretary, Thelma Hicks, 
10317 Maplewood Avenue, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Helen Hurley, 4946 Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago; Legislative Committee, William Spur- 
gin, 11157 S. Campbell Avenue, Chicago, 
chairman; Finance Committee, Lester Pertle, 
7827 S. Shore Drive, Chicago, chairman; 
Public Relations Committee, Marian Smith, 
2235 W. 72nd Street, Chicago, chairman; 
Elections Committee, Edna M. Siebert, 6450 
Kenwood Avenue, Chicago; Rules Commit- 
tee, William Just, 2118 Birchwood Avenue, 
Chicago, chairman; Membership Committee, 
Mary S. Hunter, 421 Blackhawk Street, Chi- 
cago, chairman. 

Drrectors-AT-Larce.—Mildred Lindauer, 
4042 W. Cullerton Avenue, Chicago; Clara 


*By-laws of the Chicago Division adopted Novem- 
ber 4, 1939, provide for a general biennial election 
in the fall of odd numbered years, this however sub- 
ject to a provision that a special election be held 
in the fall of 1940, at which officers be elected for a 
term of one year. Nomination for positions on the 
board of directors (officers, chairmen of the stand- 


ing committees, and nine directors-at-large) is by 
petition of at least one percent of the membership 
and voting in the school units by the Hare system 
of preferential balloting. 
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J. Nelson, 4331 N. Paulina Street, Chicago; 
Alice O’Kane McShane, 2921 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago; George Sype, 610 Clinton 
Avenue, Oak Park; A. Royall Gay, 444 Win- 
neconna Parkway, Vincennes; Loren T. 
Lucas, 6505 W. 34th Street, Berwyn; Michael 
M. Pollack, 511 W. Melrose Avenue, Chicago ; 
Ardelle A. Thibaut, 3901 N. Tripp Avenue, 
Chicago; Frieda P. Hutchinson, 2133 N. 
Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. 


Rules Committee 


The annual report of the committee 
on rules, presented by the chairman, 
Mr. Robert W. English, was divided 
into two parts: (1) an amendment to 
the Division’s by-laws bringing them 
into harmony with the change in the 
Constitution of the I.E.A. (ratified by 
the Chicago Division) to provide for 
a Committee on Public Relations to 
replace the Committee on Resolutions; 
(2) a list of special rules for the guid- 
ance of the board of directors of the 
Division. Inasmuch as copies of the 
report had been in the hands of the 
members for only a short time, the 
chairman moved postponement of con- 
sideration of the report until the next 
meeting, with the exception of one sec- 
tion defining “delinquent member.” 


Resolutions 

The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions, presented by Miss Susan 
Scully, chairman, as amended and 
adopted, follows: 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association believes that the only per- 
manent foundation for real democracy is an 
educated and intelligent public mind. One 
of America’s greatest contributions to world 
civilization and betterment is the public 
school system of the United States with its 
philosophy that every child of every family 
is entitled to as much education at public 
expense as he is capable of receiving and 
willing to take. 


We believe that this philosophy now func- 
tioning in every State of the Union is and 
has been the greatest active force in achiev- 
ing the ideal set up in the Declaration of 
Independence that “All Men are Created 
Equal”; it has given that power of person- 
ality to the children of the humblest homes 
of America that enables them to climb to 
positions of influence in every walk of life; 
it has been the greatest influence in implant- 
ing a desire and determination for a better 
standard of living. We believe that the de- 
velopment of a keen understanding of this 
democratic philosophy is possible only when 
every child, regardless of race, belief, eco- 
nomic status, residence, or physical handicap, 
shall have the opportunity for the fullest 
development in mental, moral and physical 
health and in the attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills that are essential to individual happi- 
ness and effective citizenship in a democracy. 
Therefore, the Chicago Division declares its 
convictions and asks its members to assume 
the leadership in attaining the following 
objectives: 
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I. THE CHILD 


a) A school environment best adapted for 
preparing each individual child for his cul- 
tural, vocational, social, and civic responsi- 
bilities. This environment should include 
teachers selected on the basis of merit alone, 
classes small enough for each child to receive 
adequate individual attention, a regular 
school day, a variety of books and other 
materials selected upon a basis of quality 
alone, and enriched curriculums. 

6b) An environment that will be conducive 
to the development of citizens of excellent 
character. Such environment should provide 
adequate housing, healthful recreation, clean 
surroundings, the removal of deteriorating 
factors, and provision for safety enforcement. 

c) Health services and instruction in all 
schools that will strengthen the effectiveness 
of individuals as citizens. The school should 
fight the evils of malnutrition, physical ail- 
ments, and lack of physical comforts by co- 
ordinating with the local agencies. 

d) Vocational training organized as an in- 
tegral part of the school system. Systematic 
programs of vocational and educational guid- 
ance, vocational placement, and follow-up, 
in charge of competent persons in the school 
system especially equipped for the work. 


Il. THE ADULT 


a) Adult education that enriches the cul- 
tural aspects of life, prepares for parenthood, 
provides opportunity to develop personal tal- 
ents, retrains for new jobs or for greater 
efficiency, and emphasizes the responsibilities 
of social life. 

b) Recreational programs that will give 
training in the use of leisure-time activities. 


Ill. THE TEACHER 


a) Teachers who are protected in their 
Constitutional rights of freedom of speech, 
press and assembly. The teacher’s conduct 
should be subject only to such controls as 
those to which other responsible citizens are 
subjected. 

b) Teachers who are protected in case of 
disability or old age by means of a sound 
retirement system. This should be a flat 
pension plan with equal contributions and 
with equal payments after retirement without 
distinction of educational position. 

c) Teachers who are protected by effective, 
adequate tenure laws which would assure the 
employment of competent teachers, guarantee 
to them security of position and promotion 
in the school system on a merit basis, and 
which would provide for the dismissal of in- 
competent teachers by democratic, adminis- 
trative procedure. 

d) Teachers who are protected by salaries 
adequate to the maintenance of those stand- 
ards of respect and leadership which are ex- 
pected of teachers in a democracy. Teachers 
should have a salary schedule which would 
provide equal salaries for all teachers in the 
system with equivalent experience, training 
and hours of work. 

e) Teachers who are protected when ill by 
cumulative sick leave regulations. Teachers 
need sick leaves for the same reasons and in 
the same manner as do the employees of 
government and industry. 


IV. FINANCE 
a) The adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment to broaden the general tax base by per- 
mitting a graduated income tax in Illinois 
A general property tax is no longer adequate 
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or equitable as the basis for educational sup- 
port. 

b) Recognition of the State’s responsibility 
to augment the local tax from forms of tax- 
ation not open to local taxing bodies. 

c) Recognition of the fact that new educa- 
tional services should be provided for by 
more educational support. 

d) Federal participation in the support of 
public education without Federal control of 
educational policies. 

V. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


a) A continuing program of enlightenment 
of the public, pupils, and teachers regarding 
the financial needs of the schools and the 
principles of taxation which should be carried 
en to provide the needed revenue. 

b) A campaign against indiscriminate re- 
duction of taxes without regard to social 
needs. 

c) The restoration of the school to its right- 
ful place in the community and the teachers 
to a place in the affairs of the school com- 
munities in which they work. Our Founding 
Fathers believed that schools should become 
the center of the community life in our 
American democracy. 

d) Continuous effort to interpret to the 
community the aims, practices, and achieve- 
ments of the schools and thus protect the 
schools from attacks by reactionary forces. 

e) Co-operation with all groups that intel- 
ligently champion the cause of education. 


VI. THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 
a) The Chicago Division, Illinois Education 
Association, believes that teachers should ac- 
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quire a working knowledge of the goals predi- 
cated by the democracy of the United States 
of America and that they should strive con- 
sciously to direct their teaching toward build- 
ing pupil attitudes which shall realize these 
goals. 

b) The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association strongly advocates 
such preparedness as will make the United 
States fully able to defend itself and promises 
full co-operation in any plans to strengthen 
and invigorate American Democracy. We 
believe however that peace should be the 
normal status among nations and that educa- 
tional effort should be directed toward the 
attainment of that ideal. 

c) We believe that the ever increasing list 
of educational projects supported by public 
funds should be directed and administered 
inside the public school system and manned 
by teachers who measure up to the standards 
set for those now in the system. 

d) We condemn subversive propaganda 
which seeks to undermine our democratic 
ideals. Our strongest defense lies in an under- 
standing and love of our civil liberties and 
a willingness to defend them. Public discus- 
sion of debatable issues should be continued. 


e) We urge activities that will develop 
racial, religious, and national tolerance, and 
that will promote an appreciation of the con- 
tribution of all races, creeds, and nationalities 
to American democracy. 

f) We believe that the Social Security law 
should exempt all existing retirement sys- 
tems unless two-thirds of the group vote to 
come under the Act. 


1940 


Committee on Legislation 

The report of the committee on leg- 
islation, presented by Mr. William H. 
Spurgin, chairman, as amended and 
adopted, follows: 


I. For the financing of schools throughout 
the State we recommend: 

a) A constitutional amendment permitting 
a graduated income tax, the revenue from 
which may be used to replace the present 
regressive sales tax. 

6) Consideration of additional sources of 
revenue such as severance and luxury taxes 

c) The increase of the State Distributive 
Fund to a sum sufficient to provide flat grants 
to high schools and to increase present pro- 
visions for equalization for all schools. 

d) The reappropriation of delinquent State 
property taxes due the schools and the re- 
appropriation of funds to pay other arrear- 
ages which have accumulated in the payment 
of the State School Fund and special aid 
for handicapped children. 

e) The provisions of adequate State sup- 
port for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren so that they may become as far as pos- 
sible useful and self-supporting members of 
society. 

f) The provision of adequate support for 
the State university and State teachers col- 
leges. 

Il. For the administration of 
throughout the State we recommend: 

a) The consolidation of small school dis- 
tricts as rapidly as possible in the interest of 


schools 
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improved educational opportunity and in- 
creased efficiency of operation. 

b) The enactment of legislation establish- 
ing the superintendent employed by a board 
of education as the chief executive officer of 
that board and otherwise defining his status. 

c) The enactment of tenure legislation as 
approved by the Representative Assembly of 
the illinois Education Association. 

d) The enactment of minimum wage legis- 
lation as approved by the Representative As- 
sembly of the Illinois Education Association. 

e) In recognition of tenure and minimum 
wage legislation, the enactment of legislation 
gradually raising certification standards as 
approved by the Representative Assembly 
of the Illinois Education Association. 

f) Revision of the present law so as to pro- 
vide certain and more equitable assessment 
of property, tangible and intangible through- 
out the State. 

g) The enactment of legislation providing 
for an Advisory State Board of Education 
that will function independently of politics 
and for the benefit of the schools. 

hk) Opposition to legislation effecting state- 
wide adoption or rejection of textbooks. 

i) Opposition to any legislation which 
would limit the total tax rates levied against 
property unless and until other adequate and 
certain sources of revenue are provided. 

j) Opposition to legislation curtailing free- 
dom of discussion and study, or interfering 
with legitimate citizenship activities of 
teachers. 

Ill. For the financing and administration 
of Chicago schools we recommend: 

a) A pegged levy adequate to maintain the 
school system at or above present standards. 

b) The enforcement of existing laws with a 
view to the immediate collection of all de- 
linquent taxes. 

c) Legislation to provide for the prorated 
distribution to the original taxing bodies of 
all penalties, interests, etc., on delinquent 
taxes. 

d) Legislation to create a special commis- 
sion of educational experts for the city of 
Chicago which would set up an independent 
Board of Examiners, and would establish 
a merit system of promotion to all ranks of 
service below that of superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent. 

¢) Amendment of the Assessment Act so 
that complaints on real estate assessments 
shall be heard at the same time as those on 
personal property assessments, namely, before 
the levy is spread. 

f) Legislation to permit the establishment 
of a public four-year college in Chicago. 

g) That the Social Security law shouid 
exempt all existing retirement systems unless 
two-thirds of the group vote to come under 
the Act. 

h) That the Chicago Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association go on record ex- 
pressing its full confidence in the efficient 
manner in which the trustees of the Chicago 
School Teachers Pension and Retirement 
Fund are carrying on their work, but that 
should any major issue come up for consid- 
eration, a meeting of the entire membership 
shall be called. 

In addition to items mentioned specifically 
in this report the Chicago Division pledges its 
support to all proposals which are approved 
and sponsored by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the Illinois Education Association and 
which do not directly affect Chicago. 
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To the Teachers or anaes 


from the Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


State Contests 


The State Spelling Contest will be 
held in the House of Representatives 
chamber at Springfield beginning at 
9 a.m. Thursday, December 26, 1940. 
The State Dictionary Contest will be 
held at the same time in the Senate 
chamber. Have you sent the name of 
your entrant? 


Civic Instruction Required by Law 


The Fifty-ninth General Assembly 
amended Section 1 of “An Act to make 
the teaching of representative govern- 
ment in the public schools and other 
educational institutions in the State of 
Illinois compulsory,” to read: 


That American patriotism and the princi- 
ples of representative government, as enun- 
ciated in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
States of America, the Constitution of the 
State of Illinois, the proper use and display 
of the American flag, shall be taught in all 
public schools of this State, and in all other 
educational institutions in this State sup- 
ported or maintained in whole or in part 
by public funds. 


Section 2 of this Act provides: 


That not less than one hour of each school 
week shall be devoted to the study of the 
said subjects mentioned in the first section of 
this Act in the seventh and eighth grammar 
grades or their equivalent in the said public 
schools and other educational institutions, 
and that not less than one hour of each 
school week shall be devoted to the advanced 
study of the subjects in all high-school grades 
in the said public schools and other institu- 
tions mentioned in the first section of this 
Act: Provided, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent the 
study of the said subjects in any of the lower 
grades in the said schools or other educa- 
tional institutions aforesaid. 


From the above quotations it is 
clearly the duty of every school dis- 
trict in the State to provide that not 
less than one hour of each school week 
shall be devoted to the study of the 
principles of representative govern- 
ment, as enunciated in the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States of America and the 
Constitution of the state of Illinois, 
and the proper use and display of the 
American flag. 

It is well to note that the teaching 
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of these subjects ‘s required in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the gram- 
mar school and also in all of the high- 
school grades. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has called the attention of 
all school officers, teachers, principals 
and superintendents to the provisions 
of the above quoted law at various 
times in the past. In these present 
critical times there is greater need than 
ever to point out that every school is 
required to devote at least one hour 
of each school week to the study of 
the principles of representative govern- 
ment and the proper use and display 
of the American flag. 

In school districts in which no sev- 
enth and eighth grades are offered, 
the board might be excused under a 
technical interpretation of the law 
from complying with the provisions of 
the same; nevertheless, it would seem 
advisable that such required instruc- 
tion be given in every grade insofar as 
it is possible. 

From the standpoint of good edu- 
cational practice, to obey only the let- 
ter of this law is not sufficient. To 
impart mere facts and items of in- 
formation to the pupils and to require 
their memorization will not be very 
effective. In addition to the strictly in- 
tellectual training there must be a pro- 
gram of development of the right civic, 
social and moral attitudes. There must 
be a building up of those qualities, 
emotional reactions and attitudes 
which make for wholesome personali- 
ties, high moral character, and active 
good citizenship. The pupil must not 
only know what constitutes good citi- 
zenship and what he should do as a 
citizen but he should be led to want 
to do these things and, furthermore, 
he should do them. This is the real 
implication of this law as far as you 
are concerned as a teacher. 


Not only through a knowledge of 
the principles of representative gov- 
ernment and of democracy as a way 
of life, but through a genuine under- 
standing of, and appreciation of, and 
a loyalty to those principles will our 
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youth develop into a citizenry which 
will present a solid and united front 
against the infiltration of foreign 
“isms.” The thousands of classroom 
teachers of Illinois can do more than 
they realize to strengthen our democ- 
racy from within. We are confident 
you will meet the challenge. 


Civic Instruction for Adults 


The eighteenth paragraph of Sec- 
tion 115 of the School Law, as amend- 
ed by the Sixtieth General Assembly, 
provides as one of the powers of school 
boards: 

To establish classes for the instruction of 
persons over twenty-one years of age, and 
to pay the necessary expenses of the same 
out of school funds of the district. 

It is to be noted that any school 
district has the power to establish 
classes for the instruction of adults. 
Since they are given this power and it 
is also within their power to establish 
classes for the study of the principles 
of representative government, in my 
opinion they are authorized to estab- 
lish a class for the education of those 
adults who are not familiar with the 
principles of American democracy. 

Note.—See your local American Le- 
gion post for copies of the Flag Code 
and other citizenship materials. Also, 
see your county superintendent or 
write to John A. Wieland, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for a 
copy of the October 1938 Press Bul- 
letin, which contains an illustrated ar- 
ticle on how to display the flag. 


School Credit Unions 


® THERE are now about thirty 

school credit unions organized and 
tunctioning in Illinois. The first open- 
ed for business about fifteen years ago. 

Any school teacher or any school 
system interested in a society to pro- 
vide credit at reasonable rates of in- 
terest can now secure information from 
any one of these thirty established 
c:edit unions, from the Illinois Credit 
Union League, 323 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, or from any 
of the Illinois members of the Commit- 
tee for Credit Unions of the National 
Education Association: J. Arthur Mc- 
Call, 1603 West University Avenue, 
Champaign, Ulinois; Mr. Robert B. 
Ernest, Macon county superintendent 
ot schools, Decatur, Illinois; Burton 
F. Scott, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois. 

Last winter the N.E.A. committee 
presentea an excellent booklet on the 





organization and operation of a new 
credit union in the school. 

It is not necessary that your poten- 
tial membership be 200 or more be- 


fore a successful credit union can func- | 


tion; there are successful credit unions 
with as few as 50 members. The lit- 
tle experience that I have had leads 
me to believe that I would not want 
over 300 to 400 members. Here at 
Morton, we are quite proud of our- 
selves with only 150 members. 


The securing of credit at a reason- | 
able rate of interest, the saving of | 


money with reasonable return, and, 


under CUNA, having your savings | 


with a no-premium life insurance, such 


a teacher welfare activity is worth the | 


time of a small group of teachers in- 
terested in developing morale, thrift, 


and general good feeling —B. F. Scorr. | 





| Teach School 


(Continued from page 102) 
had this moment it is a remembrance 
deep in your heart. 

Have you ever told a story to chil- 
dren? Try it. Their steady eyes, 
their small relaxed hands, their warm, 
hushed presence will take hold of you 
as you tell your story. Presently you 
are a story teller. 

Miss Reader, you may have become 
interested in a group of ten or twelve 
children, who with the teacher, are 
busy about a reading lesson. So short, 
so simple seem the sentences to you! 
But it was a little miracle when after 
a few weeks of school life this natural 
fulfillment took place. It is a satisfy- 
ing moment to any teacher when a 
shining eyed child reads alone for the 
first time. Have you ever endeavored 
to present a lesson to young children? 
It is an experience as exhilarating as 
it is exhausting. 

Certain facts must be presented as 
the children proceed with the learning 
business. These facts, even when well 
presented, sometimes go astray. At- 
tention is hard to capture when punc- 
tuated by small yawns and eyes going 
window-ward. The teacher tries again 
—again—and yet again. But never 
need she fear, for that which she en- 
deavored to present will finally come 
back, in song, word and activity. 

Each day they come, mine for an 
hour or two. They are charming—no, 
not every child—but all are eager and 
full of life. They are expectant and 
I am privileged as we adventure forth 
in this their second lustrum of living. 
I teach school—and like it. 
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Here is one at 


Hinds laboratory... 


to make Hinds lotion an 
extra-creamy emulsion! 


HEN you smooth your chapped 

hands with Hinds, you're using 
the triumph of 64 years of hand-lotion 
experience. Using Hinds is simple... 
making it is a scientist's job. 

The Lightnin’ Mixer above is just one of 
the many pieces of technical equipment used 
to make Hinds extra-creamy, extra-softening 
Here, with the aid of the Lightnin’ Mixer, 
Hinds pure ingredients are emulsified. 

Being an emulsion, Hinds contains mil- 
lions of particles of emollients...suspended 
in the milky-white lotion itself to be more 
readily helpful to dry, rough skin! Use 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream to coax 
back the soft, lovely look that chalk dust, 
hard water, and harsh cleansers take away. 
$1, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

FREE SAMPLE! Write Lebn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Copyright, 1940, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 
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JL-etters to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


opments in the IEA 





I)... DAVE: 


Your last letter states that you are 
pleased to note the increasing profes- 
sionalization of school teachers. You 
observe that teachers now are quicker 
to condemn a member of the profes- 
sion who is guilty of unprofessional 
attitude, conduct, or service. 

Throughout this State we have been 
preaching the gospel of professional 
preparation, organization, and service. 
We firmly believe that most of the ills 
of our profession and the schools it 
serves cannot be solved until teaching 
becomes more truly professional. 


Professional Standards 
Maycie Southall of Peabody College 


for Teachers cites the following as 
standards which determine a profes- 
sion: 

1. It involves activities essentially intel- 
lectual. 

2. It commands a _ body 
knowledge. 

3. It requires extended professional prep- 
aration. 

4. It demands continuous in-service train- 
ing. 

a It affords a life career and permanent 
membership. 

6. It sets up its own standards. 

7. It exalts service above personal gain. 

8. It has a strong, closely knit professional 
organization. 

The first four items definitely em- 
phasize adequate preparation and con- 
tinued professional study as essentials 
in the building of a profession. In this 
connection, we hope to enact legisla- 
tion which will emphasize four years 
of college training as a prerequisite to 
entrance into the teaching profession 
in Tilinois. 

We hope that these four years will 
provide first of all a fund of liberal and 
cultural education; second, practical 
courses and practice teaching in the 
subject or subjects to be taught and in 
the type of school in which the individ- 
ual intends to teach; third, education 
in the meaning, organization, ethics, 
and services of a profession; fourth, 


of specialized 
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in the history, ideals, purposes, and 
procedures of the teaching profession; 
fifth, emphasis upon the necessity of 
continued study in the profession; and 
finally, knowledge of the meaning and 
import of public education in and for 
the American democracy. 


Legislation and our Department of 
Public Instruction will emphasize in- 
service training of teachers toward 
higher degrees and in the retention of 
teacher certificates. 


We are well on the way toward 
emphasizing teaching as a life-career 
by the inauguration of a teacher-ten- 
ure law for Illinois. With the advent 
of teacher tenure will come greater 
emphasis upon teacher ethics, and pro- 
fessional conduct and services. The 
teaching profession in Illinois will of 
necessity be quick to support the in- 
dividual whose services are profession- 
al, and just as quick to condemn that 
individual when guilty of unprofes- 
sional conduct and services. In other 
words, our profession will designate 
high professional standards and apply 
them strictly. 

The teaching profession in Illinois 
has never been guilty of exalting per- 
sonal gain above service. It seems to 
me that this is proved by the fact that 
about one-fifth of our teachers today 
receive $800 per year or less in return 
for their professional preparation, 
services, and continuing study. When 
we ask for a minimum wage of $100 
per month we are asking for a return 
sufficient only to guarantee to Illinois 
boys and girls the services of a trained 
teacher who may be in position to con- 
tinue her professional study. There 
is no exalting of personal gain above 
service in that proposal! 


Professional Organization 

In respect to the last item Miss 
Southall mentions—professional  or- 
ganization, we shall continue to em- 
phasize all-inclusive professional mem- 
bership having its roots in local pro- 
fessional units dedicated to profession- 
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al study and activities, these units 
represented by delegation in the divi- 
sional, state, and national bodies of 
our professional organization, to the 
end that each member may recognize 
the fact that his professional partici- 
pation and activities are vital to the 
welfare of the profession and the 
schools it serves. 

More than that, we hope to influ- 
ence those younger persons, who by 
nature and proved ability might best 
serve our schools, to enter training for 
our profession and for active participa- 
tion and responsibilities within our 
professional organization. 

We hope to benefit from the profes- 
sional experiences of other professions. 
Toward this end we hope next summer 
to co-operate with the University of 
Chicago in sponsoring the first of a 
series of Institutes on Professional Re- 
lations. We hope that this series, aug- 
mented by similar conferences locally, 
will inspire us and direct us toward 
greater professional attainment. 

With Lester R. Grimm, our Re- 
search Director, I conclude as follows: 

For the sake of our children and of our 
Democracy we need as a teacher one who is: 

A person of truly liberal education 

A citizen alert and intelligent about our 
times and our community, state, and na- 
tional problems 

A professionally trained person who knows 
the aims, goals, and philosophies of educa- 
tion 

A person who knows, appreciates, and 
understands children 

A worker especially trained in the field of 
teaching attempted, and 

A person of desirable character and per- 
sonality factors 

I would add another statement not 
directly connected with certification 
considerations to which Mr. Grimm 
addressed himself in the above review: 
A person who will subscribe to profes- 
sional standards, ethics, and participa- 
tion as outlined by the developing pro- 
fession of teaching. 

Merry Christmas, Dave! 

Very truly yours, 
Irv. 
EDUCATION, 


DECEMBER, 1940 
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Digest of Board Meetings 


TIME AND Piace: State Headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Friday, Oc- 
tober 18, 1940, 10:00 p.m. 

PRESENT: President B. F. Shafer; 
Directors Orville T. Bright, V. L. 
Nickell, W. C. Handlin, E. W. Stull- 
ken, and Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson, and S. B. Sullivan, part- 
time. 

Business: 1. Heard Mr. Sulli- 
van regarding the formation of a Com- 
mittee on Educational Trends to con- 
sider education and national defense, 
and future trends of education. 

2. Moved the formation of an Edu- 
cational Trends Committee. 1. Stull- 
ken; 2. Handlin. The President ap- 
pointed S. B. Sullivan, West Frank- 
fort, chairman; Roscoe Pulliam, Car- 
bondale; O. V. Walters, West Aurora; 
Irvin Wilson, Chicago; Earl Hanson, 
Rock Island; H. R. Lissack, Rochelle; 
and E. J. Simon, Champaign. 

3. Moved an appropriation of 
$150 for the Educational Trends Com- 
mittee. 1. Bright; 2. Handlin. 

4. Received budgets as proposed 
by Executive Secretary. 

5. Moved that salary of Director 
of Public Relations be $3,720 begin- 
ning July 1, 1941. 1. Nickell; 2. 
Handlin. 

6. Accepted budgets as amended. 
1. Handlin; 2. Nickell. 

7. Accepted report of Resolutions 
Executive Committee. 1. Bright; 2. 
Stullken. 

8. Accepted report of Legislative 
Committee. 1. Stullken; 2. Bright. 

\dournment: Midnight. 

IRVING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


November 15, 1940 

TIME AND PLAceE: State Headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Friday, No- 
vember 15, 1940, 4:00 p.m. 

PRESENT: President B. F. Shafer: 
Directors Orville T. Bright, V. L. 
Nickell, E. H. Stullken, W. C. Haad- 
lin, and Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson. 

Business: 1. Accepted final plans 
for Annual Meeting as presented by 
Mr. Bright. 1. Stullken; 2. Nickell. 

2. Authorized Mr. Nickell, chair- 
man of Resolutions Committee, to pre- 
sent resolutions to Annual Meeting 
from Pupils Reading Circle Board re- 
lative to official participation by I.E.A. 
in membership of said board. 1. Stull- 
ken; 2. Bright. 

3. Heard Secretary Pearson in pre- 


sentation of proposed Constitution and 
By-law amendments as sugges:ed by 
the Reorganization Committee and 
others as follows: 

Proposition I—That “Article V— 
Divisions,” of the Constitution be 


amended to require 1500 instead of | 


600 paid members for the formation 
of new Divisions. Informally ac- 
cepted. 

Proposition II.—That “Article VIII 
—Governing Committees,” of the Con- 
stitution be amended to read in part 
that “members from Divisions having 
delegate assemblies, and other Divi- 


sions having their annual meeting in | 
the spring shall take office July 1, next | 


following their election. Members 
from other Divisions shall take office 
immediately after their election.” Ap- 
proved. 1 Nickell; 2. Stullken. 


Proposition III—That “Article IX | 
—Representative Assembly,” of the | 


Constitution be amended to provide 


that the “ratio of divisional represent- | 
ation in the Assembly shall be one | 


delegate and one alternate for each 
one hundred members or major frac- 


tion thereof enrolled in the Division | 
and the state association on or before | 
June 30 of each year.” Approved in- | 


formally. 


Proposition I1V.—That the Constitu- | 
tion be amended to provide that the | 
state Governing Committeemen and | 


state delegates be members certificated 
and employed in educational work 
within the respective Divisions in 
which they are enrolled. Informally 
approved. 


Proposition V.—That in response to | 
_ — af facts about colds and coughs—“a very good 


the direction of the Representative 
Assembly, the Reorganization Commit- 
tee should advocate that “Article VIII 
—Governing Committees,” be amend- 
ed by the insertion, after the first para- 
graph, of a sentence to read, “The 
state Governing Committeemen shall 
serve as chairmen of their respective 
committees in the Divisions.” Ap- 
proved. 1. Stulken; 2. Handlin. 

Proposition VI.—That the By-laws, 
‘Article II—Auditing Committee” read 
in part as follows: “The Auditing 
Committee shall consist of the First 
Vice-president as chairman, and the 
Second and Third Vice-presidents as 
members,” and that the words “meet 
and” be dropped from the third sen- 
tence of the article. Informally ap- 
proved. 

Additional minor changes of word- 
ing in other items were suggested in 
conformance with the above proposals. 

The Secretary was informally in- 
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FREE! 
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HEALTH PROJECT 
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Just one of the many 
fascinating pages from 
the “Teacher's Manual.” 


A valuable, yet simple lesson in hygiene— 


way to present much needed information,” 
as one teacher wrote. It consists of: 

1, TEACHER'S MANUAL—a 28-page booklet, 
“MAN’S ENEMY, THE COMMON COLD,” au- 
thoritatively written, many illustrations. 
2. A LETTER-WRITING PROJECT — illustrated 
sheets for all your pupils. These sheets show 
the child how to write a composition about 
colds. 

3. SAMPLE PACKAGES OF SMITH BROTHERS 
COUGH DROPS—one for each child in your 
class. 


4. POSTERS for the classroom. 


Thousands of teachers have used this mate- 
rial to excellent advantage for Hygiene, 
English and Homeroom Projects. It is yours 
for the asking. Mail coupon now! 


Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send me free Teacher's Manual, Pupils’ Let- 
ter-Writing Sheets, Posters and samples of Smith 
Brothers gh Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom, I teach pupils. L-2. 


Name 


Address 
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structed to prepare an amendment re- 
quiring the seating of state officers 
July 1 next following their election and 
to prepare in detail the amendments 
approved by the board. 
Adjournment: 6:00 p.m. 
IRVING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary 





State Secretaries Speak 


@ THE National Association of Executive 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations 

held its first meeting at Hot Springs, Ar- 

kansas during the first week of December. 

President Donald R. DuShane and Exe- 
cutive Secretary W. E. Givens, of the Na- 
tional Education Association, participated in 
several of the business sessions. 

The following resolutions of major im- 
portance were adopted: 

Function or U. S. Orrice or Epvu- 
CATION.—WHEREAS: (1) Public edu- 
cation is primarily a function of the 
several states rather than of the Fed- 
eral Government; and (2) education 
does not stop with the completion of 
certain grades in school, but includes 
adult education, out-of-school educa- 
tion, vocational education, etc.; and 
(3) the aims of education can be 
best achieved through unified programs 
and procedures; and (4) there appear 
to be trends developing that may (ca) 
give too much control to centralized 
agencies, and (b) tend to cause sharp 
division in our educational services to 
the great detriment of education and 
the public welfare, be it 

Resolved, That we the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations endorse and urge 
strict adherence to the agreement 
made by the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education on 
July 27, 1940, which states in part 
that: 

a) It is the function of the U. S. 
Office of Education to exercise leader- 
ship in developing and in administer- 
ing federally financed programs of edu- 
cation, including emergency training 
programs to be conducted co-operat- 
ively by the Federal Government, the 
states, and the local communities, in 
schools and colleges. The Office—in 
accordance with its long-time policy— 
will develop and administer such pro- 
grams through the established chan- 
nels of educational administration. 

5) It is the function of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration to pro- 
vide and administer the funds with 
which to support programs of student 
work for young people who will be en- 
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rolled full-time in schools or colleges, 
and also employment on work projects 
for other young people, all of whom 
will be provided with related or neces- 
sary instruction under the direction of 
Federal, state, and local educational 
authorities. 

c) Briefly then the practice of the 
United States Office of Education is 
to see to the development and opera- 
tion of educational or training pro- 
grams of all youth and the function of 
the N. Y. A. is to organize and admin- 
ister programs of student work for 
needy or selected youth who will be 
enrolled for full time in schools or col- 
leges. 

A ProcRAM OF HEALTH AND PHysI- 
CAL EpuCATION.—WHEREAS, The vi- 
gorous health and physical hardihood 
of all the citizens of a democracy are 
essential at all times, both for peace 
and for war, and 

Wuereas, Any program of national 
defense is primarily the responsibility 
of the National Government, with such 
assistance as the several states can 
render, and 

WHeEnrEAS, The several states are not 
financially able to assume the entire 
burden of providing this phase of na- 
tional defense, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Asso- 
ciation of State Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations go on record in 
favor of national legislation, which 
would provide Federal funds, as a part 
of national defense, for the purpose of 
assisting the several states in estab- 
lishing adequate programs of health 
and physical education for youth and 
other citizens, and be it further 

Resolved, That such funds be made 
available to the states through the 
U. S. Office of Education and be ad- 
ministered by the state departments 
of education and the school districts of 
the several states. 

SociaL SECURITY AND TEACHERS.— 
In view of the fact that the Wagner 
Bill $4269 (known as bill to amend 
the Social: Security.Law) presents so 
many problems to those states which 
have retirement and not altogether 
satisfactory benefits to those which do 
not; and in view of the fact that the 
N.E.A. is making a thorough study of 
the whole matter with a view to pro- 
tecting the interests of all the teachers 
—we recommend that thorough study 
of the bill be made by each state asso- 
ciation before any action is taken and 
that each association be prepared to 
state its position at the forthcoming 
Congressional hearing, notice of which 
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will be sent to the executive secretaries, 

Tue N.E.A. anp State Associa- 
tions.—Resolved, (a) That the prob- 
lem of the choice of the N.E.A. Direc- 
tor, in the interest of strengthening 
the relationship between national and 
state associations, deserves further 
consideration and study by each state 
and that action be postponed until the 
next meeting. 

b) That, in the formulation of re- 
search projects, the N.E.A. take into 
consideration the expressed needs and 
desires of the state associations; that 
the determination of these needs and 
desires be made a specific item of busi- 
ness at each regional conference of 
state secretaries and by special confer- 
ence where no regional organization is 
functioning; that a National Educa- 
tion Association staff member be in- 
vited to participate in this phase of re- 
gional conferences. 

c) That one member of the N.E.A. 
staff be assigned liaison responsibilities 
as between the national headquarters 
staff and the state secretaries, this li- 
aison officer to select and condense im- 
portant information, bulletins, and 
appeals and release same promptly in 
an easily identifiable special bulletin 
to state secretaries; that this person 
likewise report on published materials 
—articles, papers, etc.—critical of, or 
commendatory of, the school system, 
its achievements, and its means of sup- 
port and on organizations with un- 
friendly or threatening purposes and 
objectives. 

d) That information as to pro- 
posed N.E.A. policies be submitted to 
state secretaries following the meetings 
of the N.E.A. executive committee at 
which such decisions are made, and 
similar information concerning con- 
templated resolutions; that informa- 
tion concerning state policies as deter- 
mined by resolutions or other official 
actions be furnished the N.E.A. office. 

e) That the N.E.A. be encouraged 
to collect information from state sec- 
retaries and prepare and disseminate a 
speakers’ list with appropriate and per- 
tinent data concerning each individual 
listed. 

f) That the National Education 
Association should prepare public re- 
lations materials, including printed 
pamphlets, slides, motion pictures, etc., 
for distribution throughout the Nation, 
with the co-operation of the state as- 
sociations—said materials being de- 
signed to reinterpret and re-emphasize 
American education in and for Amer- 
ican democracy. 
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Social Grace Through Co-Recreation 


By MRS. CHARLES W. BALCH, State Chairman 
Recreation, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Without any set formula we may ap- 
ply to ourselves the fact that a distinct 
contribution can be made to marriage by 
satisfying leisure-time activity; satisfac- 
tion in the activity itself, satisfaction in 
sharing the interest with another: satis- 
faction in the increased understanding 
of that other glimpsed in leisure time 
spent together.—_JANET FOWLER NEL- 
SONN. 


® CO-RECREATION helps to lay the 
foundation for social poise, friend- 
ship and companionship among boys 
and girls. Co-recreation gives training 
in the social usages that help to oil 
the wheels of daily living. The social 
graces, taught and practiced in high 
school through a program of co-re- 
creation, become as much a part of the 
individual’s personality as the other 
mechanics of living such as walking, 
talking, and sleeping. Much of the 
unhappiness and emotional disturbance 
of adults is due to the fact that they 
do not know what is socially the cor- 
rect thing to do in a given situation. 
Today many parents do not have the 
background with which to meet such 
situations with their own children. 
Schools in the past have given so 
much time to the mastery of the three 
R’s and to vocational techniques that 
the social graces were left out. Modern 
educators know that the primary pur- 
pose of education is to teach people 
to live harmoniously together. 
Probably in no other phase of school 
life is there greater opportunity to 
practice the amenities of life than dur- 
ing the physical education periods, pro- 
vided the boys and girls are permitted 
to work and to play together. Here 
youth naturally and easily come to 
know each other, without self-con- 
sciousness and undue restraint, as they 
work and play together through the 
medium of music, arts and crafts, dra- 
matics and other social co-recreation. 
Girls too often are denied the use 
of the gymnasium or the playground 
in order that the “winning team” may 
practice. Happy indeed is the high 
school which provides equal recreation- 
al opportunities for all of its students. 
Until the problem of competitive 
athletics is more seriously studied from 
the educational point of view and not 
from the “honor of the school” view- 
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point, there will not be time nor op- 
portunity to consider making possible 
equal recreational opportunities for 
every boy and for every girl. 
high-school athlete too often is car- 
ried on the backs of the student body. 
He is too often coached at their ex- 
pense, his body is developed at the ex- 
pense of their bodies and, yes, at the 
expense of their very personalities. 
The parent-teacher association, har- 
monizing as it does the aims of home 
and school, may be of great assistance 
in working toward the ideal of ade- 
quate recreation for every boy and for 
every girl in the high school. Public 
opinion that now often favors the es- 
pecially trained team can be influenced 


by this great group of molders of | 


public opinion to demand equal rights 
for all. The co-operation of all of the 
people can be enlisted, even those 
parents who are naturally proud of 


sons or daughters who are the school’s | 


star athletes. Letters to newspapers, 
and if possible, editorials, may help. 
In spite of the tendency to commer- 
cialize athletics, a large number of high 
schools have physical education peri- 
ods so that boys and girls now have 
frequent experience in leisure time ac- 
tivities and the social customs which 
are so vital a part of their daily living. 
One high school reports archery, ten- 
nis, golf, and social dancing offered by 
the combined physical education de- 
partments. The report states, “The 
physical education directors do not 
think of themselves as dictators; they 
treat the boys and girls as partners 
rather than as puppets.” Early out- 
comes for some students were im- 
proved personal appearance and social 
ease that resulted from overcoming ex- 
treme bashfulness. The students give 
strict attention to their instructors, 
and one has only to see their happy 
faces to know how keenly they are en- 
joying this social experience together. 
Another high-school faculty realized 
that many of the students were acquir- 
ing the standards of the roadhouse and 
the dance hall and asked the help of 
the PTA in solving this problem. 
A committee of parents, teachers, 
and students planned social projects, 
involving boy and girl participation, 
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and co-operated with the students in 


developing a program which meets 
their needs and their desires. 

The nature of these projects will 
vary in different localities, but always 
the successful group has held to the 
principle of student participation and 
leadership with the faculty in the 
background and the parent-teacher as- 
sociation as advisors. 

The parent-teacher association real- 
izes that when high schools organize 
their programs so that boys and girls 
at stated intervals share together the 
play equipment and services of an in- 
structor no one will leave the school 
a “recreational illiterate”; rather these 
young people will gain skills and es- 
tablish good taste in cultural activities. 

We cannot wait until they are in 
college, for many of the boys and girls 
in our high schools today will never 
go to college. 

Many high-school students develop 
real leadership in their extra-curricular 
activities; such leadership should be 
used to help promote their own parties, 
picnics, and other social events. Let's 
give youth opportunity for service on 
their own councils and committees. 
Let’s “help youth help itself” through 
co-recreation. 
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Teaching in the Renal School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


I, is a great pleasure to find a rural 
teacher who not only refuses to be 
apologetic about her work, but, on the 
contrary, defends her school as the 
ideal school. This department is glad 
to present this month an enthusiastic 
defense of the rural school written by 
Miss Thelma Allen, of Hampshire, Illi- 


nois. 
x* * * 


@ I PLACE the ideal school in the 

open country, in a setting carpeted 
by green grass and shaded by century- 
old oaks. What man-made environ- 
ment can possibly compare with the 
Almighty’s magnificent country in pro- 
viding a locale conducive to the devel- 
opment of responsible citizenship and 
a sympathetic understanding of one’s 
fellow human beings? Here, with an 
enrollment not of one pupil or two 
about which we hear so much but with 
an enrollment of perhaps sixteen pu- 
pils, is the ideal school. 


The School's Environs 


In the March, 1940, issue of the J/i- 
nois Teacher Dr. Reeder of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois bemoans the “unnec- 
essary drabness” of the rural schools 
he passes. It would be interesting to 
note the comparative percentage of 
drab schools in the city and country. 

Is anything more uninviting than 
are many of the brick structures of the 
city, smoke-begrimed and barren? Be- 
cause of the congested conditions in 
many cities, it is necessary to use all 
available space about the school for 
playground, and this is usually covered 
with crushed rock or sand so that no 
blade of grass would dare to peep 
through. Here, in many cities, hun- 
dreds of children mill about, too crowd- 
ed for play, too much under strain for 
real living. 

A prominent educator from Atlanta 
once remarked that he would not pass 
any child under his tutelage who had 
not planted some little garden plot of 
his own and watched the miracle of 
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Le Gye 


A department in which the rural teacher may present 


his problems and assist in solving others 





growth. In the ideal school this is 
possible. With plenty of space in which 
to grow, perennial bulbs and shrubs 
are a source of constant delight. They 
become the pride of the children in- 
stead of a bone of contention between 
a custodian and a group of destructive 
pupils, as is often the case in a city 
school. And isn’t it fun to supplement 
one’s noon lunch with lettuce, radishes, 
and onions from the garden plot one 
has so carefully tended? One may 
smell of onions all afternoon; but it’s 
a healthy smell! 

With all due respect to the city pri- 
mary teacher, her paper bluebirds flut- 
tering on strings in the classroom com- 
pare weakly with the thrill of the real 
bird perched on a branch outside the 
schoolroom window, pouring himself 
out in melody. To the rural school 
come flocks of warblers on their annual 
migration. Equipped with binoculars 
or not, the rural school student gets 
his nature lessons first hand. 

The physical welfare of the rural- 
school child may be safeguarded as 
well as that of the child in a city 
school. 

Recently a visitor in a rural school 
exclaimed, “Why, you have a cot, 
too!” 

A city teacher was present when a 
rural teacher was buying straws. 

“Do your children drink milk, too?”’ 
she asked unbelievingly. “Why, when 
I went to school in the country, we did 
not think of drinking milk!” 


Influence of Age Grouping 

I wonder how many of the city chil- 
dren had thought of drinking milk at 
school twenty-five years ago. The 
prevalence of attitudes such as the one 
expressed by that teacher and that of 
another who confessed to me that her 
general idea of a rural school was 
largely influenced by Eggleston’s Hoo- 
sier School Master is perhaps responsi- 
ble for much misunderstanding of the 
rural school. 

Another “advantage” of the city 
school is the segregation of children of 
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various ages. Of all the so-called ad- 
vantages, this would appear to be the 
greatest disadvantage! This segrega- 
tion is not characteristic of the home 
life of the child nor of any area other 
than the artificial setup of the graded 
school. Perhaps a few specific illustra- 
tions will serve to show some advan- 
tages in the wider age span of the rural 
school: 

The hill where the best coasting is found 
is about a quarter of a mile from the school 
building. One noon Florence, in seventh 
grade, came with the apology, “We couldn’t 
get back as soon as we would have because 
Junior and Gloria got so tired they couldn’t 
keep up. Junior was going to cry, so Ray- 
mond went back and took him by the hand, 
and then when we got to the road, I pulled 
Gloria on my sled, and Raymond pulled 


Junior on his. Pere 


During the “Polly and Pat” broadcast 
from WLS the first-grade boys were less at- 
tentive than usual. I noticed Raymond, a 
sixth-grade boy, busily writing. At the con- 
clusion of the broadcast, he came to me with 
a quiz based on the program and said, “I 
wonder if the little boys listened well enough 
to answer questions about the program. I'd 
like to try them with these.” Upon receiving 
my permission, he proceeded to question the 
boys and concluded by advising them to pay 
better attention to the programs. 

* * * 

Billy, aged six, entered school in Septem- 
ber. Each day before entering the school 
room, Vernon, a seventh-grade boy, took him 
to the dressing room and combed his hair. 
Late in October Edwin, aged seven, entered 
first grade. Billy greeted him with, “Come 
on, Edwin, to the dressing room, and I'll 
comb your hair for you.” 


In view of such incidents, one is in- 
clined to feel that the six-year-old who 
spends his school day with six-year- 
olds and the twelve-year-old who 
spends his school day in the company 
of twelve-year-olds only are missing 
something of vital importance to both. 


Home and School 

What of the relationship of the 
school to the home? Here again a much 
more personal contact is maintained by 
the rural school than can possibly be 
achieved in a city school. Parents and 
teachers are personal friends, all work- 
ing together with the welfare of the 
children at heart. 
EDUCATION, 
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It is true that there is a need for so- 
cial contacts outside the walls of the 
schoolroom, especially in the smaller 
schools. This need is met by our 4-H 
and similar clubs, by the Junior Red 
Cross, by the county Play Days, which 
are becoming so popular, by one-act 
play contests and music festivals, to 
say nothing of social activities which 
may be sponsored by an active P.T.A. 
organization. 


Relative Achievement 

As for scholastic achievements, I be- 
lieve it is generally conceded that the 
rural students’ names are frequently 
found on honor rolls beside those of 
their privileged classmates, both in 
high school and college. 

In the lower grades one of the prob- 
lems of paramount importance is that 
of teaching the child to read. To do 
this most successfully, the reading at 
first must be largely oral. Which child 
will receive more of the personal atten- 
tion of the teacher, the one in the small 
school, or the one in the larger school? 
The answer is obvious. 


Data are doubtless available on the 
number of books read by city first- 
graders and the achievement scores 
made by them. I defy anyone to find 
records which will greatly outshine 
those of three first-grade boys upon 
whom I have checked in two neighbor- 
ing small rural schools. The average 
number of books read was over thirty 
during the first six months of school. 
The Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
showed all of them well above third- 
grade level at the end of the year. 

But there are, we hear someone say, 
the cultural influences, the dramas, the 
motion pictures, museums, and field 
trips to industrial plants which are ad- 
vantages accessible only to the city 
child. Or are they? 


The Educational Tour 

In one rural school with which I am 
intimately acquainted groups of stu- 
dents have enjoyed during the last five 
year period some sixty such trips, in- 
cluding visits to the Chicago Zoological 
Gardens at Brookfield, the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Shedd 
Aquarium, the Art Institute, the 
Grant Park Conservatory, “Toyland” 
at Christmas in several of the “loop” 
stores in Chicago, Starved Rock and a 
boat trip on the Illinois River; and in 
the western part of the state, Smith 
Park at Mt. Carroll, Lorado Taft’s 
Black Hawk Statue at Oregon, the 
Palisades at Savanna, and Grant’s 
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Home and the Historical Museum at | 


Galena. 


Across State lines were visits to the 
grottoes at Dickeyville, Wisconsin, and 
the old French village of St. Donatus 
and Crystal Lake Cave, in Iowa. En- 
tertainments have included the chil- 
dren’s pictures, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Huckleberry Finn, The 
Wizard of Oz, and Gulliver's Travels. 
The children have heard Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd and Mrs. Osa Johnson in 
illustrated lectures. They have been 
conducted on tours through a bakery, 
an ice-cream manufacturing plant, a 
publishing house, a city hall, the Elgin 
National Watch Factory, a pottery, a 
broadcasting studio, a greenhouse, and 
several other industrial plants. I won- 
der how many city children actually 
have as many such experiences. 


A Typical Trip 


This school is one of a group of 
rural schools which combine forces and 
give all eighth-grade graduates an all- 
day trip to points of historical and 
scientific significance each year. This 
year’s trip was typical. One Saturday 
at about 6:15 a.m. four cars containing 
fifteen enthusiastic youngsters and six 
teachers set forth. They traveled west- 
ward. The first stop was at Stillman 
Valley, where they read the historical 
marker at the site of Black Hawk’s last 
stand, visited the statue of General 
Stillman and the graves of soldiers who 
fought in the Black Hawk War. 


At Byron they paused to do homage 
to the “Country Doctor.” From there 
they took the beautiful Rock River 
trail to Oregon, where they stopped at 
the famous statue of Black Hawk and 
at the spot where Abraham Lincoln 
spoke in 1856. 


The Palisades State Park at Savanna 
was the noontime destination. There 
a picnic lunch was served and the boys 
and girls were given an opportunity to 
climb trails and study birds and wild 
flowers. After lunch they drove across 
the Mississippi River. To some of the 
students the Mississippi River had for 
the first time become real water instead 
of a blue line on a map in a textbook. 


At Galena, Illinois, history stepped 
from the textbook pages and became a 
pulsing reality at Grant’s home and 
the city museum. Here the little girl 
whose average in her final examina- 
tions had been highest was accorded 
the privilege of sitting for a moment in 
the chair which Grant used in the 
White House. And here was seen the 
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flag from the boat of Admiral Perry, 
shot-torn in the famous Battle of Lake 
Erie. Here also were the gun of Daniel 
Boone, and a maul once held in the 
hand of Abraham Lincoln. On this 
trip, history, geography, and nature 
study were lived. After a picnic sup- 
per in Apple River Canyon State Park 
and the drive home, even the most en- 
thusiastic eighth-grader was willing to 
concede that he had had all the ex- 
periences he could absorb in one day. 





One can scarcely leave such a dis- 
cussion as this without a mention of 
discipline, since that appears to be the 
topic uppermost in the minds of many 
laymen at the mere mention of school. 
Again the balance is in favor of the 
rural school. 


Growing in Se)f Control 

Discipline in our school has become 
largely a matter of self-discipline. Po- 
licing is quite unnecessary. The harsh- 
toned bell which jangled on taut nerves 
rests on a shelf. Many of the pupils 
have watches. As the time for the be- 
ginning of a session approaches, some- 
one says, “It’s time to go in,” and more 
often than not that someone is a pupil 
instead of the teacher. My role has 
long since passed from that of disci- 
plinarian to that of advisor, and if 
there be any doubt that this is a typi- 
cal situation, the doubter has only to 
visit any number of rural schools in 
this area to prove that such situations 
do exist. 


Summary 

In summary, my conception of an 
ideal school is one which emulates as 
closely as possible the ideal home; and 
this ideal, I feel, is best reached in the 
one-room rural school. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 





National Council for the Social 
Studies 


Teachers of the social studies are invited to 
attend the joint meetings of the American 
Political Science Association and the National 
Council for the Social Studies to be held on 
December 30 at 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. Breakfast will be 
served for those desiring to make such ar- 
rangements for the eight o’clock meeting. 
Speakers of note will participate in the 
round-table discussions on citizenship train- 
ing. 

For breakfast reservations, please send 
name, address and school to Henrietta H. 
Fernitz, 4895 North Paulina Street, Chicago, 
by December 26. 


Conservation of Youth 


Dr. Jay B. Nash of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and Dr. Edward 
H. Stullken, principal of the Montefiore 
Special School, Chicago, were principal 
speakers at the eighth annual Administrative 
Round-Up on the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity campus Saturday, December 7. 

With the conservation of youth as the 
theme of the program, sectional meetings 
were devoted to a discussion of (1) detecting 
potential delinquency, (2) co-ordinating 
community agencies for delinquency preven- 
tion, (3) the curricular and extra-curricular 
program in the prevention of delinquency, 
and (4) the physical education and recrea- 
tional program in delinquency prevention. 


Annuities for Faculty Members 


The board of trustees of MacMurray Col- 
lege authorized its committee on faculty an- 
nuities to continue its study of the problem 
and gave it power to make a plan for an- 
nuities. Effective at the same time, a retire- 
ment age for the faculty was established at 
sixty-eight years. 


Farm Improvement Broadcasts 


A series of “Southern Illinois Farm Im- 
provement” programs have been initiated by 
Southern Illinois Normal University over 
radio station WJPF, Herrin. 

The regular weekly broadcast from Herrin 
deals largely with the problems of the farmer 
and recent developments in farm methods 
and management. In addition to the agri- 
cultural discussions, the programs consist of 
announcements of interest to the people of 
southern Illinois and a short talk about the 
college. 

Under the supervision of the S.I.S.N.U. 
radio committee, the programs are directed 
by Dr. George H. Watson, of the college 
faculty. Carl McIntyre, a senior from Grand 
Chain, is the announcer. 

Topics to be taken up in future broadcasts 
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include the 4-H Club, conservation of farm 
manure, contour farming, fruit insects, rural 
country schools, agriculture conservation, and 
vocational agriculture projects. 


Debate Tournament 


Illinois State Normal University will again 
sponsor an Invitational Debate Tournament 
on January 10 and 11. According to Dr. 
F. L. D. Holmes, director of the speech edu- 
cation division, more than thirty colleges 
participated in a similar tournament last 
year and are expected to send representatives 
to Normal again. 


Eastern Color Film 


Premier showing of a new color motion 
picture including campus buildings, classroom 
and laboratory scenes and other activities at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College in 
Charleston, occurred December 11. P. H. 
Kinsel, a graduate of Eastern who teaches in 
Edwardsville High School, made the film, 
which will be available for alumni meetings, 
service clubs, high-school guidance classes, 
and other interested groups. Running time is 
approximately 35 minutes, and all of the 
scenes are in natural colors. 


American Education Week Observ- 
ance at Fairview 


In observance of American Education 
Week the Fairview Community High School 
sponsored a pot-luck supper for parents, 
patrons and students of the school. Invita- 
tions were issued ten days in advance and 
the replies accepted by the class secretaries, 
thus incorporating an educational activity 
for the students. 

The general arrangements for the meal 
were under the direction of the home eco- 
nomics department. The student council 
played an active part in the registration of 
those attending and acted as hosts and host- 
esses during the entire evening. A student 
program in the form of a radio broadcast 
was directed by the English department. An 
interesting round-table discussion emphasized 
the contributions of each subject in the cur- 
riculum to the national defense program. 
This was followed by remarks from the prin- 
cipal and the director of physical education 
for boys. 

After conclusion of the formal program the 
parents had opportunities to meet and talk 
with the faculty members. During this period 
also changes in the basketball rules were 
demonstrated and discussed by the Coach. 


Educational Defense Program Set 
Up by Educators 

At a recent meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois School Master’s Club at S.I.S.N.U., Miss 
Mary Entsminger, president of the Southern 
Division of the I.E.A., and William Car- 
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ruthers, president of the School Master’s 
Club, appointed a committee to study the 
national defense program and its implica- 
tions for education. 

Since Southern Illinois appears to be a 
strategic point in the defense program, the 
educators feel that such a committee is high- 
ly essential in order that the youth of this 
area may receive a type of training that will 
enable them to carry on their part in the de- 
fense program, with a minimum of waste 
effort. 

Pennsylvania has already set up such com- 
mittees, but this is the first committee of the 
sort to be appointed in the state of Illinois, 


Commercial Teachers 


The forty-third annual convention of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation 
will be held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28, 1940. Paul Moser, of 
the Moser School, Chicago, is general chair- 
man of the local committee. Speakers be- 
fore the general sessions are Dr. Louis L. 
Mann, rabbi of Sinai Congregation, Chicago; 
Hon. T. V. Smith, congressman-at-large from 
Illinois, and Dr. Earl E. Harper, director, 
School of Fine Arts, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

The Public School Department will con- 
vene Friday afternoon, December 27, with 
Louis A. Orr, Grant Community High 
School, Ingleside, Illinois, presiding. Vice- 
chairman, is Fidelia Van Antwerp, Joliet 
Township High School. The objectives of 
education, of various units of the school sys- 
tem, and of certain commercial subjects will 
be presented by a panel of speakers among 
whom are the following Illinois educators: 
Dr. S. A. Hamrin, Northwestern University, 
Evanston; Dr. Douglas C. Ridgely, Bloom- 
ington; John L. Rowe, Springfield Junior 
College. 


New and Enlarged Quarters 


North Hall, formerly a training school and 
more recently used as a library building at 
Illinois State Normal University, has now 
been converted into a classroom structure. 
The change, authorized when the new Mil- 
ner Library became a reality, provides the 
English department and the I.S.N.U. semi- 
weekly student newspaper with new rooms 
and gives to the geography department en- 
larged quarters. 


Collegiate Registrars 

New officers for the Illinois Association of 
Collegiate Registrars were elected at the an- 
nual meeting held at Augustana College in 
Rock Island, October 24-25, as follows: E. C. 
Sayler, recorder, University of Illinois, presi- 
dent; Asa Carter, registrar, Bradley College, 
vice-president; and Miss Blanche Thomas, 
registrar at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
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College was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
The annual meeting next year will be held 
at the University of Mlinois. 


Building Program Advanced at 
MacMurray 


The ninety-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of MacMurray College was highlighted 
by the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Henry Pfeiffer Memorial Library. Erection 
of the building is another step in the twenty- 
year plan of development that was laid be- 
fore the board of trustees by President Clar- 
ence P. McClelland fourteen years ago and 
that is now practically complete. The corner- 
stone was laid by James E. MacMurray, 
president of the board of trustees. The 
Founders Day celebration covered a period 
of three days. 


Latin-American Round-Table 
Broadcasts Begun 

Southern Illinois Normal University has 
recently inaugurated a series of round-table 
broadcasts built around the general theme, 
“Our Relations with Latin America,” over 
radio station WEBQ, Harrisburg. Mr. J. 
Cary Davis, of the foreign language depart- 
ment, will act as chairman for each program 
in the series. Dr. Clarence H. Cramer, of the 
department of history, news commentator, 
will be heard on each of these broadcasts. 


County LS.N.U. Clubs 


Alumni of Illinois State Normal University 
have held reunions at Joliet, Carlinville, 
Belleville, Monticello, Streator, Lawrence- 
ville, Clinton, Springfield, Peoria, Danville, 
and Gilman since September. Parents of 
students now enrolled at Normal as well as 
alumni and friends have attended these din- 
ner meetings sponsored by the county 
IS.N.U. clubs. 


Peoria School Board 


Mr. W. A. Neptun, secretary of the board 
of education of Peoria, informs us of the 
unanimous approval by the board of the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

“Your Department of Education recom- 
mends the following: (1) That the superin- 
tendent of schools’ recommendations regard- 
ing the salute of the Flag be approved, as 
being in conformity with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and of 
the laws of the state of Illinois; and (2) 
That this board continue to require the pu- 
pils attending our schools to participate in 
patriotic ceremonies, such as saluting the 
American Flag and the pledge of allegiance 
thereto, as has been traditionally observed 
and followed in this school system as a part 
of its educational and patriotic program, and 
further, that the superintendent of schools 
be authorized and directed to take such law- 
ful action as may be necessary to require 
pupils in this school system to conform to 
the board’s requirements in this regard, and 
further, that this board approves, confirms, 
and adopts the superintendent’s past actions 
in regard to this requirement.” 


Teachers of Speech’ 

Miss Roberta Poos, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College high-school instructor, was 
elected president of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of Speech at the annual meeting 
held at the University of Illinois November 
1. Other officers chosen were: Dr. J. Mc- 
Burney, Northwestern University, vice-presi- 
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dent ; Miss Edith Wentworth, township high 
school, DeKalb, secretary-treasurer, and Dr. 


F. L. D. Holmes, Illinois State Normal uni- 


versity, editor of the Speech News. 


Placement Statistics 

When the size of the graduating class in- 
creased ten percent at Illinois State Normal 
University, placement conditions improved, 
Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of the bureau 


of appointments, shows in his final report | 


for 1940. 
Of 527 students completing work at Nor- 


mal this year, 428 are now teaching. Of those | 


not teaching four percent are continuing 


school work, six percent have entered other | 
types of work, and ninety percent are still | 
available for placement. Women graduates | 


who have married are included among those 
“entering other types of work.” 
More than 1,100 calls fof teachers were 


recorded in the bureau during 1940. ILS.N.U. | 
alumni accepted new positions in 79 Illinois | 
counties and 14 states, only six percent going | 


outside Illinois. 


Chicago Board Acts to Protect Jobs, 
Salaries of Teachers Called for 
Military Service 

The Chicago board of education on No- 
vember 19 amended its rules to protect those 
in the employ of the board or holding cer- 
tificates to teach issued by the board in the 
event they are called into military training, 
either by the Nation or the State. The 
amendments govern extension of certificates 
over period of such service, advances on 
the regular salary schedule, and time counted 
for pension (payments into the fund to be 
made on the same basis as for outside serv- 
ice). Students of Chicago Teachers College 
will be listed for assignment with the classes 
of which they were members prior to mili- 
tary service. 


American Southwest 


(Continued from page 107) 

of New Mexico, it remained for Onate 
to become the real conqueror and colo- 
nizer of this outermost post of New 
Spain. Under a contract approved by 
the viceroy, Onate financed the first 
colonization project, and marched 
northward with 400 men, women, and 
children to found San Gabriel. He 
too, contributed to the knowledge of 
the country through a series of ex- 
plorative expeditions, which took him 
as far west as the Pacific. 

San Gabriel was short-lived, how- 
ever, due to political pressure and 
charges of maladministration, which 
removed Onate from the governor’s 
post in 1608. The colony was aban- 
doned with the founding of Santa Fe 
as the capital in 1610, under the re- 
gime of Don Pedro de Peralta. 

From 1610 until 1680, the province 
of New Mexico prospered. The Fran- 
ciscans established a system of mis- 
sions among the Indians and by 1630 
ninety massive mission churches had 
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been built to serve as houses of wor- 
ship for the Indian population. Ten 
of these structures, in addition to 
other old Franciscan churches, still 
stand and are in use by a Catholic In- 
dian population today. The ruins of 
others stand as monuments to the in- 
trepid padres. 

But along with Spanish exploitation 
of the new country came increasing 
Indian troubles. Sporadic outbreaks 
kept the military ever on the alert, 
and the padres and settlers in danger. 
In 1680 the gathering clouds of war 
broke with a deluge, and an incensed 
Indian population rose in revolution. 
The Pueblo Revolt drove the Span- 
iards from the country and destroyed 
a majority of the mission churches. 
Santa Fe became the Indian head- 
quarters, with the famous old Palace 
of the Governors, erected with the 
founding of the capital, serving as a 
stable. For twelve years the Indians 
held sway over their homeland. 

Several unsuccessful attempts to re- 
conquer the province were made in 
the next ten years, but it remained for 
Don Diego de Vargas to wear the title 
of reconquistador in 1692. He recap- 
tured Santa Fe without shedding a 
drop of blood, yet a year later he was 
forced to lay siege to the capital when 
he sought entry with his colonists. 
But Spanish rule was not to be denied, 
and a lasting peace came finally in 
1696, when Taos Pueblo submitted. 

Expansion was rapid in New Mexico 
in the years to follow, but the Span- 
iards kept jealous guard over this 
northern province. Commerce traveled 
up and down the Rio Grande between 
Santa Fe, Chihuahua, and Mexico 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Report of Committee on Tenure 


Your Tenure Committee makes two 
recommendations: 

1. That tenure be made the chief 
plank of the I.E.A. in the legislative 
platform for the coming session of the 
Legislature. 

2. That a tenure committee shall be 
continued until a bill embodying the 
principles of tenure enumerated herein 
shall be a part of the statutes of IIli- 
nois. 

Your committee on tenure would 
like to call to your attention the mean- 
ing and major aims of tenure. 


In general, tenure means the right of a 
teacher after a successful period of proba- 
tionary experience (as two years, for ex- 
ample) to continue in the same position for 
an indefinite term, subject to the perform- 
ance of efficient service. Such employment, 
of course, would be terminable on account 
of dismissal for causes and in the manner 
stated in the law establishing tenure and 
terminable on account of retirement or res- 
ignation. 


In general these are the major aims 
of tenure legislation: 


Tenure legislation aims to give the public 
more efficient schools through having teacher 
dismissal based upon legal, orderly procedure 
and valid causes rather than having employ- 
ment and dismissal threatened with domina- 
tion by factional, partisan, selfish, religious, 
commercial, or political interference. 

It aims to give children more efficient 
schools by virtue of helping the teaching 
staff to become more stable, more masterful 
in teaching, and more devoted to the cause 
of the schools and the profession. 

It aims to give to teachers a legal basis of 
fair play and democratic justice, and to bring 
to the teaching profession a comparable se- 
curity provided other efficient public serv- 
ants. 

It aims to aid the employing board 
and administrative authority by reducing 
the temptations and pressures sometimes 
threatened by factional and partisan interests 
that seek to promote staff changes for selfish 
motives. 

It aims to encourage an educational leader- 
ship based upon confidence and understand- 
ing rather than fear and domination. 


There are many people who do not 
realize that twenty-nine states have 
tenure laws for all, or part, of the 
state. 


While twenty-nine states and Hawaii have 
long-term contract or indefinite tenure pro- 
visions, the following points should be noted: 

Permanent tenure is mandatory on a basis 
that is state-wide in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Louisiana, 
Alabama, District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
In several states permanent tenure is pro- 
vided in certain districts, usually the larger: 
for example, in California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
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Minnesota, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, and in the case of Illinois (for 
Chicago only). In West Virginia the con- 
tinuing contract plan is combined with the 
provision that in case of a dismissal or sus- 
pension during a contract period there must 
be specific charges, the right of hearing, etc.; 
and Michigan provices tenure after a per- 
missive referendum. Several other states 
provide for continuing contracts on a state- 
wide basis and several allow permissive mul- 
tiple-year contracts. 

About two-fifths of the teachers of the 
United States are in territory where in- 
definite tenure laws are in force; another 
one-fifth teach where permissive and un- 
classified tenure regulations are found; and 
about two-fifths are in states where only 
annual election or no specific tenure legis- 
lation prevails. 

In Illinois about 29 percent of the teach- 
ers are in Chicago, where indefinite tenure 
legislation applies. Only about 2 percent of 
the remaining teachers in Ilinois have been 
given contracts for more than one year. 

Last year each I.E.A. Division was 
asked to send a representative to the 
annual meeting in Springfield to meet 
with the Tenure Committee. This year 
the same request was made of each Di- 
vision. 

Each Division has been requested 
also to have a committee on tenure as 
one of its regular committees. Some 
Divisions have a very active commit- 
tee on tenure, but there are still sev- 
eral Divisions which do not have such 
a committee. There is a great need for 
such a committee in each Division. 
Such a committee should see to it that 
not only the teachers in that area un- 
derstand the principles and practices 
of tenure, but that the laymen of the 
Division also are informed. If you do 
not have such a committee, you could 
materially help the cause of tenure by 
having one appointed. 

As compared with previous years far 
more attention has been paid to tenure 
than ever before. Your committee feels 
that this widespread interest justifies 
the suggestion that tenure be given 
major emphasis in the legislative pro- 
gram. 

A great deal of active support has 
been given to the problem of perma- 
nent tenure for teachers in downstate 
Illinois, by the Headquarters Staff at 
Springfield. 

Several articles relative to tenure 
have appeared in ILLtNots Epucation. 

The Research Department has pre- 
pared a very fine twenty-three page 
pamphlet called Important Questions 
on Teacher Tenure, 
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Ten thousand copies of this pam- 
phlet were printed, but the demand for 
them was so much greater than was 
anticipated that it would seem advis- 
able now to have another leaflet on 
tenure printed. 

Your committee would recommend 
that the association have a leaflet pre- 
pared to discuss such specific problems 
as: (1) possible legislation for teach- 
ers in districts having a board of direc- 
tors; (2) possibilities for co-operating 
with various groups in securing tenure 
legislation; (3) chief features of the 
bill which will be introduced at the 
coming session of the Legislature. 

The Headquarters Staff has held a 
public relations meeting in each Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation. At these meetings all officers and 
committee members were present as 
well as many outstanding lay leaders 
of the area. At this time members of 
the staff explained the principles of 
tenure and convinced many people 
that their objections were not well 
founded. 

Most of you know that when the 
last Tenure Bill was introduced into 
the Legislature, school-board members 
were very active against it. Since that 
time this same group has shown a con- 
siderable amount of interest in tenure. 
They, too, now have a committee to 
study the problem. Early this year at 
the request of the school-board group 
the President of the Illinois Education 
Association, the Executive Secretary, 
and other officers of the association 
met with their committee to discuss 
the problem and principles of teacher 
tenure. 

On May 24 the Tenure Committee 
of the Illinois Education Association 
held a meeting in Springfield. At this 
time your Tenure Committee was 
given a report of the meetings which 
had been held with the school-board 
committee. There were many points 
suggested by the school-board group 
with which your committee agreed. 
There were several points which your 
committee felt should be modified. The 
President of the association was asked 
to confer with the school-board com- 
mittee again relative to these modifica- 
tions. 

September 20 your committee again 
met in Springfield and again discussed 
the points which its members felt 
should be included in an adequate 
Tenure Bill. At this meeting represen- 
tatives of the Illinois Federation of 
Teachers were present and made a 
number of valuable contributions. It 
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would seem at this time that the pro- 
posed Tenure Bill will contain many 
features which the Illinois Federation 
of Teachers, the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, and our association ap- 
prove in common. 

On September 21, your chairman 
met with the Legislative Committee of 
the Illinois Education Association and 
presented the chief principles which 
your committee felt should be included 
in a tenure bill. 

On October 19, at the request of the 
school-board group two members of 
your Tenure Committee and certain 
officers of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation met in Chicago with members 
of the school-board group. 

On October 25 Mr. Leslie Lofdahl 
reported the results of this conference 
to the Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

November 8 your committee met in 
Springfield to hear a situilar report of 
this meeting. The school-board group 
apparently had agreed to many of the 
modifications suggested by your com- 
mittee 

One member of your committee, Mr. 
Robert Keenan, in addition to having 
contributed greatly to the cause of ten- 
ure in Illinois, has been very active as 
a member of the N.E.A. committee on 
tenure. 

Provisions of Senate Bill 177 which 
aroused opposition and ied to the de- 
feat of the bill were such features as: 
(1) the amount of court procedure in- 
volved, with its attendant expense; (2) 
the excessive protection furnished pro- 
bationary teachers; and (3) the inclu- 
sion of rural teachers. Your commit- 
tee believes that these objectionable 
features have now either been omitted, 
or modified. Thus without marked loss 
of protection to the teacher the chief 
features of a bill have been evolved 
which would seem to be acceptable to 
those who opposed the previous bill. 

Your committee believes that an 
adequate tenure law should include the 
following items: 

1. As used in this section, the word 
“teacher” shall mean any or all school 
district employees regularly required to 
be certificated under laws relating to 
the certification of teachers, and the 
word “board” shall mean board of edu- 
cation or board of school inspectors, 
as the case may be. This section shall 
apply only to school districts having 
less than 500,000 inhabitants. 

2. Teachers should from time to 
time show reasonable evidence of phys- 
ical fitness and continued professional 
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growth. Travel should be listed as pro- 
fessional growth part of the time. 

3. a) There should be a probation- 
ary period of two years, one of which 
shall be subsequent to the date that 
this act shall take effect. 

6) Should a teacher be dismissed 
during the probationary period, said 
teacher shall be given sixty days no- 
tice by registered mail and causes for 
dismissal shall be stated in said notice. 


4. A teacher who is on permanent 
tenure may be dismissed as follows: 

a) If said dismissal is caused by the 
necessity of reducing number of teach- 
ers or discontinuance of some particu- 
lar type of service, said teacher shall 
be given sixty days notice of dismissal 
with reasons for same, and a state- 
ment of honorable dismissal. 

6b) In case of dismissal for the above 
reason, said teacher shall be offered 
said discontinued position if the posi- 
tion is reinstated within less than two 
years. 

5. If a teacher on tenure is dis- 
missed for other than the above rea- 
sons, such dismissal shall not become 
effective until approved by a majority 


a hearing is requested in writing by the 
teacher within ten days after the serv- 
ice of such notice as herein provided. 
Written notice of such charges shall be 
served upon the teacher at least sixty 


days before the effective date of such | 


dismissal or removal, which date shall 
be either a date within the school term 
or the date of the close of the school 
term. The hearing shall be held and 
the decision rendered within said pe- 


riod of sixty days but at least ten days | 
shall intervene between the dates of | 
such notice and hearing. The hearing | 
shall be public if either party re- | 


quests it. 

The teacher shall have the privilege 
of being present at the hearing with 
counsel and of cross-examining wit- 
nesses and may offer evidence and wit- 
nesses and present defenses to the 
charges. The board shall have power 
to issue subpoenas requiring the at- 
tendance of witnesses at any hearing 
and at the request of the teacher 
against whom a charge is made, shall 
issue such subpoenas as shall appear 
to be reasonable. The maximum num- 
ber of witnesses which the teacher may 
have called shall not be less than ten. 
All testimony at any hearing shall be 
taken under oath, and any member of 
the board shall have power to admin- 
ister oaths to witnesses. 
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The board shall cause a record of 
the proceedings to be taken and at the 
request of the teacher shall furnish 
him with a copy of such record at the 
expense of the board. If teacher wishes 
a transcript of the proceedings of the 
hearing, she may employ a competent 
reporter at her own expense. 

If in the opinion of the board the 
interests of the school require it, the 
board may suspend the teacher pend- 
ing the hearing, provided that in event 
of acquittal, the teacher shall not suf- 
fer the loss of any salary by reason of 
such suspension. Before service of no- 
tice of charges on account of causes 
that may be deemed to be remediable, 
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Calendar 


FEBRUARY 
7 Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois meeting, 

Illinois Hotel, Bloomington, February 7, 
1941. 

22 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, annual convention. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 22-27, 1941. 

27 American Association of Junior Colleges, 
twenty-first annual meeting. Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, February 27-March 1, 1941. 

MARCH 

27 Midwest Conference on Rural Education. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, March 
27-29, 1941. 
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Tenure Committee 


(Continued from page 127) 
there shall be given the teacher reason- 
able warning in writing, stating spe- 
cifically the causes which, if not re- 
moved, may result in charges. 

6. There should be an appeal com- 
mission probably of three members. 
The board shall appoint one member 
and the teacher shall appoint one 
member. The expense of these two 
members shall be paid by the party 
who receives the adverse decision. The 
chairman of this committee shall be 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, or one of his assistants ap- 
pointed by him. 

7. Teachers may be transferred to 
positions they are qualified to fill as 
the good of the school may require. 

8. Reduction in salary shall follow 
some uniform schedule. 

9. No teacher who has entered upon 
contractual continued service shall be 
permitted to terminate such service 
during the part of the school year 
when school is in session or for a pe- 
riod of thirty days just previous to the 
beginning of the school term unless 
termination of service shall be mutu- 
ally agreed upon by the board and the 
teacher. Nor shall any teacher entered 
upon said contractual continued serv- 
ice be permitted to terminate the same 
during any other part of the school 
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year except by service upon the board 
of written notice of said termination. 
Any teacher terminating said service 
in a manner rot in accordance with the 
act shall be deemed guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct and liable to suspen- 
sion of certificate as provided under 
the law relating to the certification of 
teachers for a period not to exceed one 
year. 

Permanent tenure shall cease at the 
age of sixty-five years. 


One of the most controversial of is- 
sues which arise in discussion of perma- 
nent tenure for teachers is the prob- 
lem of including teachers in districts 
having a board of directors. 

Senate Bill 177, the Tenure Bill 
which was introduced into the Legis- 
lature at the last session, originally in- 
cluded such a provision, but it was 
found necessary to remove this clause 
before the bill could be introduced. 

It has been the experience in other 
states that state-wide teacher tenure is 
not very successful except in states 
which have larger than district organ- 
ization. Examples of such states are 
New Jersey and Louisiana. 

Bearing these things in mind, but 
still believing that teachers in districts 
having a board of directors should re- 
ceive some consideration, your com- 
mittee recommends: Legislation to pro- 
vide continuing contracts for teachers 
serving board of director districts, said 
contracts being subject to termination 
by notification of the termination be- 
ing filed by the board of directors with 
the teacher before March 15. 

State legislation is necessary to pro- 
vide adequate tenure for teachers. Ten- 
ure founded on local board action is 
too easily changed to give protection. 

A tenure law should apply the civil 
service principle to teachers; insure the 
employment of qualified, capable, and 
efficient teachers; provide for a pro- 
bationary period; guarantee stability 
and efficiency of the teaching force; 
protect qualified and capable teachers 
from unjust dismissal for personal, po- 
litical, or other vicious reasons; not 
upset any budget; not increase taxes; 
not keep inefficient teachers in service. 

The work for professional security 
for downstate teachers of Illinois is 
well under way, but this organized 
effort to secure tenure legislation must 
become state-wide. If teachers and lay- 
men alike understand and believe in 
the principles of tenure, and actively 
co-operate, a tenure bill can be en- 
acted at the coming session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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American Southwest 


(Continued from page 125) 

City. Stern warnings were sounded to 
such bold outsiders as the French trap- 
pers and traders, who sought some of 
this rich trade from the east. The 
French threat ceased with the French 
and Indian war, but behind it came an 
influx of English and “Yankees” from 
the Atlantic seaboard. Spanish policy 
was equally discouraging to them. 


The Santa Fe Trail 

In 1821 Mexico threw off the yoke 
of Spanish rule, and commerce with 
the East was invited. From the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri came trade cara- 
vans, and the Santa Fe Trail was born. 
Santa Fe, the glamorous city at the 
end of the Trail, boomed as a com- 
mercial center. American Western ex- 
pansion was under way, and in 1846 
General Stephen W. Kearny ran up 
the Stars and Stripes over the Palace 
of the Governors. New Mexico be- 
came an American Territory. 

Still a frontier country, New Mexi- 
co presented to the United States gov- 
ernment a serious Indian problem. The 
Apache, Navajo and Comanche roam- 
ed a trail of depredation, and in reply 
the military set up a system of forts 
which offered haven and protection to 
beleaguered settlers and freighters. Fort 
Union, near Las Vegas, was the largest 
military outpost west of the Mississip- 
pi, and served until 1890 as an impor- 
tant stop on the Santa Fe Trail. 

The coming of the railroad in 1880 
ushered in a new era in New Mexico. 
New towns sprang up, new industries 
were born, and commercial enterprise 
began to fashion a new order in the 
American Southwest. The lush grass 
of the eastern plains beckoned to the 
cattle barons, and great ranches es- 
tablished a livestock kingdom, colored 
with the salty tang of a great outdoor 
business. Today, New Mexico retains 
this flavor and color and remains one 
of the great livestock producing states. 


Historical Monuments 

Statehood came to New Mexico in 
1912, making it the second youngest 
state in the Union. Yet this land of 
enchantment has never forgotten its 
Hispanic heritage, nor its Indian pro- 
ficiency, which antedates the conquis- 
tadores by unknown centuries. 

In four of its eight national monu- 
ments, New Mexico has preserved the 
remnants of an Indian civilization 
which reached its “golden age’’ be- 
tween 900 and 1100 a.v. In the ruins 
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of Bandelier, Gila Cliff Dwellings, 
Chaco Canyon and Aztec Ruins Na- 
tional Monuments may still be seen a 
remarkable architecture, which builded 
communal structures to house as many 
as 1500 persons under a single roof. 

As in Coronado’s day, New Mexico’s 
Pueblo Indians live in their communal 
villages, practicing their handicrafts, 
tilling the soil, and keeping alive the 
strange and pagan ceremonial dances 
of their forefathers. Today there are 
eighteen Indian Pueblos where the 
white visitor receives a friendly wel- 
come, but where his civilization has 
made little imprint. 

The once fierce nomadic warriors of 
the Navajo, Ute and Apache now live 
in peace on great reservations, the 
largest of which is the Navajo covering 
16,000,000 acres in western New 
Mexico. While the Navajo, the most 
progressive of southwestern Indians, 
still pursues a seminomadic life, he has 
gained fame for his weaving and silver- 
work, and as a sheep producer. 

Today the traveler in New Mexi- 
0 may still see quaint Spanish-Amer- 
ican villages tucked away in the roll- 
ing foothills of the southern Rockies, 
where customs dating from Sixteenth 
Century Spain and Mexico survive. 
Across the northeastern corner of the 
State, the ruts of the old Santa Fe 
Trail still scar the plains, and the ruins 
of old Fort Union lie gaunt with time 
and weathering. 

Preserved in State and national 
monuments throughout New Mexico 
are other treasured historical places 
which played an important role during 
the jealous Spanish regime, the expan- 
sive Mexican rule, and the rip-roaring 
American frontier days. 


National Defense 
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cents of every dollar of national in- 
come on the war. In Britain, income 
taxes range from 42 percent on in- 
comes of $1,000 ($420 of each $1,000 
income) for war, to 90 percent of in- 
comes above $100,000. Added to in- 
come taxes in Britain are sales taxes as 
high as 33% percent on everything ex- 
cept the most fundamental necessities. 
Total war today means governmental 
control of national and private income; 
no one can escape its consequences. 
Plans for Financing War Effort 
Already Mr. Jerome Frank of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and others are working on plans for 


financing our war efforts. Included in 
these plans are adaptations of the 
Keynes plan (British) of forced loans. 

The contributions would range from 2 
percent for families with incomes from $1,000 
to $1,500 to 25 percent for family incomes 
between $5,000 and $10,000 and reaching 
75 percent for those with incomes over 
$100,000 . . . the forced loans so obtained 
would amount to about $5,000,000,000 per 
year. 


Mr. Frank accepts the argument ad- 
vanced by Mr. Keynes: 

First, it would compensate, in part at least, 
the poorer classes for their war-time sacri- 
fices by a future additional income and would 
provide them with a small capital after the 
war is over—probably more than the average 
family’s present equity in industrial insur- 
ance. Secondly, it would provide an anti- 
deflationary source of purchasing power 
available after the termination of the war, 
through the redemption in installments of the 
tax certificates. Thirdly, it would increase 
the ratio of savings to income, where it is 
now very low, and—what may perhaps be 
an advantage partly from the economic and 
partly from the social point of view—decrease 
it where it is high. Finally, such a scheme 
would, desirably, avoid or at least reduce the 
rise in the rate of interest and in particular 
the rate on Treasury securities, which would 
occur if the war were financed mainly through 
open-market Treasury issues.” 


Fewer Consumer Goods 


Money raised to pay for armaments 
is spent fully. We want results and 
want them as soon as possible. Indus- 
tries until recently engaged in manu- 
facturing peace-time necessities—auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, rayon stockings 
—are now making tanks, guns, and ex- 
plosives. A. F. of L. experts estimated 
at the end of August, 1940, that 15 
percent of our peace-time industries 
are geared to war production now (in 
October) and 40 percent will be by 
January of 1941. Simple arithmetic 
leaves 60 percent of our industry to 
produce our peace-time needs. Again 
Mr. Frank anticipated the adjustment 
and suggested that civilian purchasing 
power should be curtailed in durable 
goods, e.g., automobiles. “Out of a nor- 
mal income of $80,000,000,000, we 
spend 5.5 billions for cars, of which 2.5 
billion might be diverted to arma- 
ments; another 2.5 billion from house- 
hold machinery and furnishings; and 
one-half billion from home construc- 
tion.’”” 

These two trends—increased taxa- 
tion to support our war efforts, and 
fewer consumer goods—will directly 
affect the great mass of Americans. We 
are going to pay for our privileges of 
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citizenship. During the period of ad- 
justment, there must be constant vigi- 
lance to prevent profiteering. There 
must be no great crop of war million- 
aires as there was in 1917-'18-'19. Nor 
must the cost of living be permitted to 
rise so as to bring added suffering to” 
the 40 percent of American families 
who are eking out an existence on 
$1500 per year or less. 


Meeting the Threat to Education 


To keep the schools open, we must 
be alert to the fact that increased Fed- 
eral taxation is inevitable, and conse- 
quently, efforts will be made to reduce 
state and municipal taxes. These 
efforts need not succeed, if every 
teacher determines to do such a good 
job that the parents of the boys and 
girls are determined to support the 
schools and organized teachers are 
ready to act when adequate educa- 
tional support is threatened. 

Finally, the teachers of America and 
the friends of public education every- 
where need to be prepared to defend 
present educational expenditure — and 
even greater ones, if necessary. Nation- 
al defense in a democracy means more 
than battleships, airplanes and guns; 
it means contented citizens with a 
stake in the society they are asked to 
defend. The four million young people 
between sixteen and twenty-five must 
be given jobs; the unemployed put to 
work, the homeless housed, and above 
all the schools kept open. 





Minimum Wage 


(Continued from page 105) 


wage law? Secure data from county super- 
intendent’s office. 
2. Secure a copy of the minimum wage bill 


after its introduction in the Sixty-second 


General Assembly. 
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